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PREFACE. 

As the ireftt end of elementftiy education is to develope and bring Into 
«xeretsetne Tsrioos faculties of the youthAil mindi it is of the first im- 
portance that sach methods of instruction should t>e employed as wiU most 
successfully accomplish these desirable objects. It should ever be borne in 
mind by those who are interested in the education of the young, that child- 
hood is the progressive state of both mind and body, and that if either 
is neslected at this stage, it will never attain that heignt in excellence to 
wbldi it is capable of ascending. The proper nour&hment of the mind 
like that of the body is generous and constant action, and in exact 
proportion to the use of this will be the strength of the one, and the 
power of the other. Much more depends on the early education of chil - 
oren than is generally supposed. The mind at this age is susceptible of 
any impression, and can be trained to any habits; and it is at tnis peri- 
od that a solid foundation must l>e laid for all subsequent attainments in 
the arts and sciences The character of the man must in a great measure 
depend on the direction that the mind receives, or on the habits that are 
formed in this period of life. Whatever may be the method of instruction 
kaiiu wili be formed^ and these will be good or bad in proportion as the 
methods employed are Judicious or otherwise. How important then, 
that the educauon of children should be properlr C4miiuneed^ and con- 
ducted,— that the mind at its first setting out in quest of knowledge, 
should be cuided to wisd(»n*s paths which ** lead to the fields of knowl- 
edge and tiiefounts of science.'* 

It is supposed by many that no study is calculated to exercise the men- 
tal Acuities of children except arithmetic. But this is a great mistake. 
No stndv is better calculated to effect this than reading; and as this is 
the fundamental branch of instruction In our schools, particular atten- 
tion should be paid to make this in all cases a mental exercise. When 
this is done, the pupil will make rapid progress, and In the outset ac- 
quire the habits of reading for ideas. The powers of his mind will 
thus be awakened and brought into exercise, and he will be prepared to 
engage in other branches of study and pursue them nnderstandingly. 
But let a pupil, six or seven years of age, be permitted to read two or 
three years, in a careless, unthinking manner,— hunying over sentences 
without understanding them— attaching no meaning to the words that 
be reads, and he will contract JiaUts of thoughtlessness, indifference, 
and inattention, that will disqualify him for pursuing any other branch 
of education either with pleasure or profit. The reason is obvious. 
Such a course of instruction does not lead him to thhik. The powers of 
his mind are not developed and his judgment is in no case exercised. 
Nothing can be a greater obstacle to the acquisition of vigorous habits of 
investigation and of sound and useful knowledge than the habit of 
reading leithout thinkings and of resting contented with a very conAi- 
■ed or superficial notion of what is read. 

That much time is uselessly spent in teaching f^ildren to read— and 
that bad habiti, as regards inronunciation, ennmims, tones, attention, 
ite.y are often contracted for want of suitable books there can be little 
doubt. In most cases fliose who have prepared reading books for chil- 
dren, have consulted their own taste instead of that of the class for 
whom they were laboring. Lessons designed for children should be 
toteraMIng, suited to the capacities, and adapted to the natural progress 
of thar minds. Books prepared in this manner are read ¥rith interest, 
andal«ray»effi)ctthe object intended. All attempts to fhelUiate the 
pn^rees of the learner by marking emphatic words, inflections of the 
voiee, 4t«., are injurious, and have a direct tendency to produce me 
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ehanical reading. If the learner understands what he readtf he will 
read correctly without such assistance, — if he does not, no help of the 
kind will enable him to read well. But this is not all. The evil is, — 
instead of leading the pupil to exercise his own Judgment, as regards 
emphasis, inflections, &c., and to depend on -himself, and rely on his 
own powers, — ^they teach him to depend entirely on these artificial 
marks, and thus reading is made a dull mechanical exercise. Impres- 
sed writhtlie truth of the above sentiments, the compiler has prepared 
the following work, with a firm belief that its use will have a direct 
tendency to obviate the evils complained of. The selections have been 
made with the deepest conviction of the great influence that the first 
■books that are put into the hands of children are destined to exert both 
on their moral and literary character. No pains have been spared to 
jnake it a plain, practical, reading book, — such an one as is needed in 
■•ur 8chool8;-^ne that will assist the pupil to spell, define, and pro- 
nounce correctly, and to read understanoingly. Great care has been 
taken to arrange the lessons so as to lead the pupil by regular gradation 
from ea^ to difficult reading, and to an acquaintance with a few new 
words in each succeeding lesson. It is believed that the work will be 
found more interesting, — more judiciously arranged, and, far tetter 
calculated to induce habits of thought and investigation, than any simi- 
lar one that has hitherto been published. 

In using the following work, it is intended that tlie learner should 
spell, pronounce, and define Uie principal words of each lesson before 
hereaosit. This will enable him to enter into the sense of what he 
reads,— will call into exercise the various powers of his mind — ^and daily 
advance him in acquiring a knowledge of langui^e. That orthography, 
pronunciation, definition and reading can be taught more successfully 
in connection than separately, there can be no doubt. For studied in 
this manner, each assists in the acquisition of the other; and the learner 
is able to reduce his knowledge to practice as soon as acquired. In ad- 
dition to the above, the attention of the pupil should be turned frequent- 
ly to the etymology of the language. It will be found a pleasing, and 
profitable exercise for young scholars to f trace words to their roots or 
primitives, and follow out their derivations. This compels them to 
think, to examine, and investigate for themselves; consequently .they 
proceed understandingly, and pursue these studies as a source of delight 
and amusement. 

In teaching a child to read, the motto of the teacher should be " a 
little and well." In the reading of each sentence his attention must be 
directed to pronunciation, emphasis, cadence, inflections, ton«i, and 
the addition or omission of words or letters. Now it must be evident 
to any one that {the lesson must be short, or many of these subjects 
ihust be passed unnoticed. But, one sentence read in whidi attention is 
paid to each of these, is more beneficial than pages or even volumes 
read in a hasty, careless, or unthinking mannef. The former method 
tends to cultivate and discipUae the mind, while the latter tends aa 
directly to disqualify or unfitit for aQ mental exertion. The grand rule, 
" Read as you converse" ought to be de^ly impressed on the mind of 
the learner, and if this rule is observed, his reading will resemble grace- 
ful and animated conversation. 

To teachers and others interested in the education of the young, the 
following work is humbly presented with the earnest hope that it may 
be found useful to the young, in improving their style of reading and in 
exciting them to virtuous action. 

J. OliNEY, 

Hartford, July 20th, 1833. 
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INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. A syllable is a distinct sound uttered with one im^ 
pulseof the voice; — as boy, girl, book, pen. Does the 
word paper consist of more than onesy liable? Amuse" 
ment? Slate? Pencil? Arithmetic? Of how many 
syllables does your name consist? Why? 

2. A word IS an articulate sound expressing an 
idea; — as man, woman, virtue. A word of one sylla- 
ble, is called a m«nasy liable; — a word of two syllaoles, 
a dissyllable; — a word of three syllables, a trisyllable; — 
a word of four or more syllables, a polysyllable. To 
which of these classes of words does your name be- 
long? Teacher? Book? Liberty? Granmiar? Geogra- 
phy? Hartford? Application? 

3. There are three kinds of words; viz. primitive, de- 
rivative, and compound words. 

A primitive word cannot be made shorter or divided, 
without destroying the sense^ as man, boy, girl. Can you 
make a shorter word of boyish and have it signify any 
thing? Is boyish then, a primitive word? Why not? 

A derivative word is derived from a primitive, as 
manly, boyish, learning. From what is manly derived? 
Boyish? Learning? How many words can you think 
of that are derived from learn? From write? Read? 
Converse? 

A compound word is formed of two or more words, 
as, pen-knife, ink-stand^ apple-tfee, New-Haven^ &c. — 
What kind of word is read? Study? Studious? — 
Love? New- York?. Conversation? Boston? 

4. Every word of more than one syllable, has one 
syllable that must be pronounced with a stronger and 
fuller sound of the voice than the remainder, of tHe 
word. This stress of voice is called accent, and the 
syllable on which it is laid is called the accented sylla- 
ble. Which syllable of the following words is accent- 
ed? Ge-og-ra-phy — Gram-mar — Anth-me-tic — flislo- 
ry. Whicn.syllaDleof your name is accented? 

5. The stress or force of voice which we give to par** 
ticular words in order to distinguish them from others 
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and to convey the meaning of the sentence in the best 
manner, is called emphasis, and the word on which 
this stress of voice is laid, is called the emphatic word. 
Which words in the following sentences are em- 
phatic? 

Does he reside in Hartford or New Hjlven? 

Charles studies his book, but James is idle. 

" If love to Grod, and love to men. 
Be absent, — all my works are vain." 

In the following sentences the emphatic words are 
printed in, italics. 

" There was a time, that time is past, 
When, Youth, / bloomed like thee; 

A time will come, — 'tis cowing fast. 
When thou shalt fade like me." 

" I cannot do it, never accomplished any thing; 
I will try,- has wrought wonders J^ 

" A little Tide, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day. 
Is all the proud and mighty nave, 
Between the cradle and the grave" 

*4f you want your business cZonc, go, — if not, send?^ 

" Of all the causes that conspire to blind 
Man) 8 ening judgment^ and mislead the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride, — the never failing vice of fools^ 

RULES FOR READING. 

1. Study your lesson attentively before you read it. 

2. Never pass over a word without understanding its 
meaning. 

3. Wneo you read, pronounce your words distinctly. 

4. Read as you talk. 

5. Learn tp read slow; — all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places. 






theT i;asy reader. 

LESSON 1. 
• • * 

DEFINITIONS. 
Wolf, a fierce onimBl, iraembling a largo dog- 
Fain, gladly, v1"''E'J' ^it'i pleasure. 
Fable, a storj which isintentted to pleaae, and ioitniel, 
though il ia about thbgs vbicb perhaps aever happened. 

Ib mind a primitite or derivative wordJ How many words 
can you think of that aro derived from mind? What word 
is the opposite of OW; Of ill? OfupT High) Poor? Worst? 
Good? BightT Of how oiaoy BylUblps do the words in 
this lesson conniat? To what class of words (lien do thoy 
belongi to monoayllableii, dissyllables, tTisyllables, or poly, 
•yltablost 



lite Wolf and Ike Lami.~A fable.' . 
1. One hot day a Wolf and a Lamb came just at 

he same time to drink in the stream of a clear biook; 
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the Wolf stood where the ground was high, and the 
Lamb stood down the stream not far from him. 

2. But as the Wolf had a great mind to taste his 
flesh, he would fain fall out with tl^ Lamb. " Fool," 
says he, " what is it you mean, that you stir up the 
mud so, and spoil the stream where I drink?" 

3. " You mus^be quite wrong, $(^be sure. Sir," said 
the poor Lamb; " for the stream rjins down from you 
to mc,,and not up from me to you." " Be that as it 
will," said the Wolf " you are a pert young rogue, and 
spoke a great deal or ill of me, more than half a year 
smce." " Sir," says the Lamlj!, " that could not be, for 
I was not bom at the time you speak of" 

4. " No!" said the Wolf; " then I am sure it was that 
vile old knave your pa; and it is no more than just that 
his son should pay tor it." With that he flew on the 
poor Lamb, and tore him limb from limb in a trice. 

MORAL. 

5. The worst of men know so well that they ought 
to be good, that when they do wrong, they try, by some 
art to make it seem right. 

In what respects do & Wolf and a Lamb resemble each 
other? In what respects do they differ? Do they both eat 
the same kind of food? Where does the Wolf live? Do 
Wolves associate together in l^rge numbers as sheep do? 
Why not? What was the first word the Wolf said to the 
JLamb? If tiie Wolf had been a kind, good, and noble ani- 
iktalf would he have -caUed the Lamb so baid &name? Do 
good scholars call others bad names? Whatlind of scholars 
are in the habit of calling others bad names? 



LESSON 2. 

D,EFINITIONS. 

Kid, a young goat. 

Fierce, ferocious, ravenous, furioun. 
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Strove, tried, endeavored, made exertions. 
Flew, hastened, jumped, sprang, rushed. 

Is young a primitive or derivative word? How many 
words can you mention that are derived from young? What 
word is the opposite of young? Of fast? Poor? Old? Out? 
Nigh? Come? Whick word in this lesson eontains the great- 
est number of letters? 



The Wolf and the Kid, — a fable. . 

1. Once on a time when an old Goat went out to seek 
for some fodd, she shut up her young kid at home, bade 
him be sure to keep the door fast, and not let any one in 
till she came bacK, and then to look out and see who 
was there; " for. Bill," said she, " if you do not mind 
what I say, there are some fierce rogues in the fields, 
who will rush in and eat you up at once." 

2. "Well,welL" said Bill; "and if you had not told 
me, I think I should have had the sense to take care what 
I did." 

3. The good old Goat set out; but she had not been 
gone a great while, when the same rogue of a Wolf who 
eat up the poor Lahib, and had heard all that had been 
said, came and knocked at the door. 

4. " Who is there?" cries Bill. " My dear," says the 
Wolf, who strove to talk like the old Groat, " it is I, 
your poor old ma." 

5. On this the young kid did not look out, as he 
had been told^to do: but drew up the latch, and so in 
flew the Wolf, and made an end of him in a short time. 

MORAL. 

6. We should not fail to pay as much heed as we 
can to what is said to us by those who know more than 
we do, what is for our good; for if we do not mind them, 
but make light of what they say, we shall be sure to 
smart for it. 

What would have happened, if the young goat had obey- 
ed his mother? If all children obeyed their parents and 
teachers, what would be the consequence? 
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LESSON 3. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Pledge, 9omethin^ given for security, a pawn. 
Dams, mothers, female parents. 
Strange, uncommon, wonderful. 
Plague, trouble, injure, tease. 



What kind of word is Wolves? Said? Made? Broke? 
From what is broke derived? What word is the opposite of 
bind? Short? Stronger? Out? Sweet? Brutes? Lost? 
KilledJ Cheats? To what class do the words in this les' 
on belong? What is the meaning of monosyllable? 



Th^ Wolves and the Sheep. — a f^lble* 

1. Once in old times, the Wolves and the Sheep had 
been in a state of war; as, to be sure, they are to this 
day. But at last the Wolves said they would be glad 
to make peace, if some pledge was given on each side 
to bind it fast. 

2. So the Sheep were to give up their Dogs, and the 
Wolves were to give up their young ones; but in a 
short time the young Wolves made a strange noise, as 
well they might, for want of their Dams. On this 
the old ones, in great haste, cried out, that the Sheep had 
broke the peace. 

3. " Poor sweet babes," said they, " llow those vile 
brutes scratch them, and bite them, and plague them!" 
and with that they fell on the Sheep (as they had now 
lost their Dogs,) and soon killed most of them. 

MORAL. 

4. We should not, in any case, trust men who are 
known to be thieves or cheats. 



By whom are dogs employed in taking care of sheepl 
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Have we any shepherds in this country? Did the iheep 
act wisely in gfiving up the dogs which guarded them? Did 
the Wolves believe that the Sheep were hurting their young 
ones? 



LESSON 4. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Wicked, vicious, bad, sinful. 
Found, saw, discovered, perceived. 
Earnest, in sincerity, in truth, rieality. 

Is help a primitive or derivative word? How many 
words can you mention that are derived from helpl How 
many derivative words in the first verse? What is the op- 
posite of Come? Of laughed? Loud? True? Up? Which 
word in this lesson do you think is most difficult to spell? 



2%c Lying Boy. — a fable. 

1. A WICKED youujp boy. who kept sheep, took great 
pains to make fools of aU tne poor folks who were at 
woric near h&a in the fields. " Help! help!" he cried. 
" O pray come and help me; the Wolf will kill my 
poor sheep! Oh, the Wolf! the Wolf!" 

2. But as soon as the good folks came up, and found 
that no Wolf was there, the Boy laughed at them^ and 
called them all the fools ne coula thiii^ of; and this he 
did many times. 

3. But at last the Wolf did come in a great rage, and 
the young rogue then cried out for help in earnest, as 
loud as he could. 

4. The people, it is true, all heard him; hut as he had 
put the cheat on them so often, not one would come 
near him: so the Wolf killed first this sheep, and then 
that; and as the Boy went to heat hhn off, he flew on 
him too, and tore him limb from limb. 

2* 
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MORAL. 

5. When a Boy or a Girl is once known to tell lies, 
no one will trust them though they should speak the 
truth. 

Was this boy unjustly punished for his wickedness? What 
wai| the difference between the number of Wolves and 
Shedp that Noah received into the ark? — (See Genesis Chap. 
7, ver$e 2.) 






LESSON 5. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Fright-ened, terrified, scared, alarmed. 
Dread-ful, awful, terrible, frightful. 
Flapped, to strike, to make a noise. 
■De-mure, modest, humble, sober, downcast. 

What kind of a word is frightened? From what is it 
derived? How many words can you mention that are deri- 
ved from fright? What word is the opposite of love? 
Long? Narrow? Horrid? Which word in this lesson con- 
tains the greatest number of syllables? To what class of 
words does it belong? 

The You7ig Mouse, — a. fable. 

1. A SILLY young Mouse, who had seen but little of 
the world, came running one day to his mother in great 
haste; " Oh Mother*' said he; " I am frightened almost to 
death! I have seen the most dreadfiil creature that ever 
was. 

2. He has a fierce look, and struts about on two 
legs; on his head ^rows a strange piece of flesh, and 
another under his throat, as red as blood. 

3. He flapped his arms against his sides in a great 
rage, and then stretching out his head, he screamed at 
me with such a shrill and frightful voice, that I trem- 
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bled in every joint, and was glad to run away as fast as 
I could. 

4. If I had not been scared as I was by this ugly 
monster, I should have paid my respects to the sweetest 
creature in the world. She had a nice fur skin on her 
back, finely streaked with black and grey; and her 
looks so modest and so humble, that I thought in my 
heart I could have fallen in love with her. 

5. Besides this, the dear creature had a fine long tail, 
which she tossed about with such an air, and with a 
look so yery earnest, and so wishful, that I believe she 
was just goinff to speak to me, if that horrid monster 
had not scared me away." 

6. "Ah! my dear child," said the mother, ^^vouhaye, 
indeed, had a narrow escape; but not from tnat horrid 
monster you were so much afraid of^ which in truth was 
only a harmless fowl, and would have done you no 
manner of harm. 

7. But from that dear sweet creature, of whom you 
are so fond, you have had a narrow escape, which was 
no other than the dreadful cat; — who looks, it is true, 
gentle and demure enough but with no other view than 
to feast herself on the flesh of mice. 

MORAL. ♦. • 

We must not judge of a person's merit from his 
looks, for a handsome outside sometimes covers a wick- 
ed heart. 

Beneath a fair alluring ^ise, 
A hiddeu danger often lies. 

In what respects do a bird and a cat reseinble each other? 
In what respects do they differ? In what respects do a cat 
and a mouse resemble each other? Which is most useful to 
us, 9, dog or B, cat? Why? 
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LESSON 6. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Cun-ning, deceitTul, sly, crafty, ahrewd. 
Arch, ily, wB^Ub, mUchievoiu, mirthful. 
Begf^d, entreated, eunestlj desired, beBought. 
Crammed, crowded, stuffed, thrust in. 

How many deriTative words in ths first Terse? What 
word it the opposite of afrte? Largt? M»ts7 TIprif htt 
Give? Justice? Wiwloml Better! 



■ TVte Ape and the two Cats. — a fable. 

1. A COUPLE of hungry Cats havina stolen some 
cheese, they could not agree between themselTes How 
to divide their booty; to law therefore they went; aOd a 
cunning Ape was to decide their cau^e. 

3. " Let me see," said Pag, (with as ai'ch a look as 
could be;) "ay, ay, this slice to be sure weighs more 
than the other;" and with that he bit off a large piece, 
in order, as ht" told them,- lo make a fair balance. 
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3. The other scale was 'now become too heavy, 
which gave this upright judge a line pretence to make 
free with a second mouthful. 

4. " Hold, hold!" cried the two Cats; " give each of 
us our share of what is left, and we promise you we 
shall be content." — " If you are content," says the Ape, 
" Justice is not; the law, my friends, must have its 
course." 

5. Upon this, he nibbles first one piece and then the oth- 
er, till the poor Cats, seeing their cheese in such a fair 
way to be all eaten up, most humbly begged him not 
to put himself to any farther trouble, but give them 
what still remained. 

6. " Not so fast, not so fast, I beseech you, good la- 
dies," said Pug: " we owe justice to ourselves as well 
as to ^u; and what remains is due to me, in right of 
my (^ce." Upon this he crammed the whole into his 
mouth at once, and with great wisdom broke up the 
court. » 

MORAL. 

7. This fable teaches us that it is better to put up with 
a trifle, than to run the risk of losing all we have by 
going to law for things of small amount. 



If people should practise ajjrreeabljto our Savior's golden 
rule, **(2o to others as you wish others to do to you/* — ^what 
would be the consequence? Should you be willing in all 
cases to have others do to you as you do to them? 



LESSON 7. 

DEFINITIONS. 

^^pute, strife, contest, controversy, 
ring) walking, proceeding on foot. 
\ — reck, a waste, a solitary place. 
jib, a fence made of thom.bushes or othev&shrubs. 
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What kind of word is Dispute? Arose? Strongest? 
What word is the opposite of Strongest? Honest? Power- 
ful? Little? Hill? Under? Hot? Hard? How many 
words in this lesson of more than three sjllahles. 

The Wind and the Sun, — a fable. 

1. A DISPUTE once arose between the North-wind and 
the Sun, which of the two was the strongest. To de- 
cide the matter, they agreed to try their power on a 
poor honest traveller, who was then footing it along 
the road; and that party which should first strip the man 
of his cloak was to win the day. 

2. The North-wind began the attack: and a cutting 
blast he blew, which tore up the mountain-oaks by their 
roots, and made the whole forest look like a wreck. 

3. But the traveller, though at the first he could 
scarcely keep the cloak on his back, ran under a hill 
for shelter, and buckled his thread-bare mantle so tight 
about him, that it would have kept on him, if he had 
been blown from Hartford to Boston. 

4. The wind having thus tried its utmost, the Sun 
began next; and bursting forth through a thick watery 
cloud, he by degrees darted his sultry beams with so 
much force upon the man's head, that at last the poor 
fellow was almost melted. 

5. "O dear!" said the traveller, "this is past all bear- 
ing; for it is now so hot, that one might as well be in 
an oven!" and with that he threw ofi" his cloak as 
quick as he could, and sat under the shade of the next 
tree to cool himself. 

MORAL. 

6. Soft and gentle means will often accomplish What 
force and fury can never efiect. 

■ 

Can you thmk of any method by which the Wind could 
have made the man pitlfoff his cloak? When you wish to 
accomplish an object, do ycu take a boisterous course like 
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that of the Wind, or a mild and gentle one like that of 
the Sun? 



LESSON 8. 



DEFINITIONS. 

R6a.4M>n, caose ormothre of anything said or done. 
IlLna.tured, cross, unkind, crabbed. 
Hand.8oni^r, more beautiful, more elegant. 
Fa.mil.iar, intimate, sociable, well acquainted. 
Sly, fearful of coming near, bashful, timid. 
Thatched, aoyered on the top with straw. 



What kind of word is ilUna^tured? Golden? Visits? Few- 
er? What is the opposite of iH-natttredl Of alikel Hand- 
somer? Hate? Sly? Good? Busy? Usef\il? Which word in 
this lesson contains the greatest number of syllables? To 
what class of words does it belong? 



The Bee and Wasp. — Mrs. Barbauld. 

1. A WASP met a bee, and said to him, " Pray, can 
you tell me what is the reason, that men are so ill-na- 
tured to me, while they are so fond of you? We are 
both very much alike, only that the broaa golden rings 
about my body, make me much handsomer than you are. 

2. We are both winged insects; we both love hon- 
ey, and we both sting people, when we are angry; yet 
men always hate me, and try to kill me, though I am 
much more familinvith them than you are; and pay 
them visits in their^ouses, and at their tea-tables, and 
at all their meals, while you are very shy, and hardly 
ever come near them. 

3. Yet they build you curious houses, thatched with' 
straw, and take care of, and feed you in the winter very 
often. I wonder what is the reason." 
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4. The Bee said, "Because you never do them any good; 
but, on the contrary, are very troublesome. and mis- 
chievous; therefore they do not like to see you; but 
they know that I am busy all day long, in making them 
honey. You had better pay them fewer visits, and 
try to be useful." 

In what respects do a wasp and a bee resemble each other? 
In what respects do they differ? How much of the time 
is the bee idle? How much of the time should a good schol. 
ar be idle? Which syllable of the word reason is accented? 
Insects? If you place the accent on the second syllable of 
con-tra-ry, how will you pronounce it? On the third? What 
is the difterence between accent and emphasis? 



LESSON 9. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Bor-row, to ask the use of a thing for a time. 
Con-trive, to devise, to think of some method, to plan. 
De-pen^ed, relied, was suspended, rested. 
Con-vea-ience, freedom from difficulty, ease. 

Is willing a primitive or derivative word? How many 
words can you mention that are derived from will? What 
is the opposite of willing? Of borrow? Lose? Determined? 
How many trisyllables in this lesson? Polysyllables? Dis- 
syllables? 



A place for every thing aim every thing 

in its placS 

Mary. I wish you would jend me your thimble, 
Sarah, for I can never find mine when I want it. 

Sarah, And why can you not find it, Mary ? 

Mary. I am sure I cannot tell, but if you db not 
choose to lend me yours I can borrow of somebody else. 
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Sarah, I am willing to lend it to you, but I should 
like to have you tell me why you always come to me to 
borrow when you have lost any thing? 

Mary, Because you never lose your things, and 
always know where to find them. 

Sarah. And how, think you, do I always know 
where to find my things? 

Mary. How can I tell? If I knew, I might some- 
times contrive to find my own. 

Sarah. I will tell you the secret, if you will hear it. 
I have a set place for every thing, and after I have done 
using a thini^, I always put it in its proper place, and 
never leave it to be thrown about and lost. 

Mary. I never can find time to put my thin^ away; 
and who wants, as soon as she has used a thing, to 
have to run and put it away, as if one's life depended 
upon it? 

Sarah. Your life does not depend upon it, Mary, 
but your convenience nioes; and let me ask, how much 
more time will it take to put a thing in its proper place, 
than to hunt after it wnen lost, or borrow of your 
friends. . 

Mary. Well, I will never borrow of you again, you 
may depend upon it. 

Sarah. Why, you are not affronted, I hope? 

Mary. No, but I am ashamed — and am determined 
before night to have a place for every thing and to keep 
every thmg in its place. 

Which do you most resemble, Mary or Sarah? Do you 
trooble others by borrowing their books? Have tou ▲ tla.ok 

V0& EVBRT THXNO AND ^KTCRT TmNO IN ITS PLACE? 



LESSON 10. 

DEFINITIONS. 

fthip-wreokf the destruction or loss of a ship of vessel. 
3 
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Snp-pow, think, itnigine, believe, coajectuis. 
Fa-vor-ijj, s'poraoQ, or thing, greatlj beloved. 
Ez-pAMM, suppose J, inticip&ted, believed. 
DiB4Q*J\inhB.ppj, sorrowful, wretched. 
DeJSyAd, stopped, staged, put off going. 
C^p-tain, the commuidflr' of a vessel, or company. 
8ai-Ion,Beunen, ninrinen, ciews of ships. 
. Ih'i)Dk..en, intoxicated, disordered witb liqaor. 
Ri-ot«iu, tumultiioiu, &uitic, noisy, disobedient. 
Ea.4iii.piDg, gettineout of danger, fleeing. 
Wrecii — reck, the distraction, or fragments of a ship. 
Gen-er-ouB, noble of mind, compaBsjonats, kind. 
Ap-proachsd, came near to, drew near to. 



Tha Shipwreck. 

!en DO less than eight kings of Eng- 
ol Henry. The first king of this 
led William; -^o was as yoa may 



,*iV 



1. Thehb have been 
land of the name c^ 

name had a sod called , _ ^ - 

suppose, a great favorite with his father, for he had 

2. So it was expect^ that' Prince William would be 
king when his father should die; but he died before 
h^ fatlter, wheo.he ifss only eighteen years old, in a 
"ery dismal manner. 
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3. He was coining with the king, his father, from 
France to England, and if he had sailed in the same 
ship with the fing he would have arrived safe as the 
king did; hut the prince delayed, and was not ready to 
go with ins father, as he ought to have heen, and so he 
sailed in another ship a little after the king. « 

4. Now the captain and sailors of this ship were all 
drunken and riotous, and took so little care about steer- 
ing the ship, that she drove up against a rock that stood 
out in the sea, and was immediately broken almost in 
pieces, and quite filled with water. 

5. Then all the poor souls that were on board began 
to try to save themselves, and the prince and some 
others got into a little boat that belonged to the ship, 
and were escaping to the land, when William heard 
the voice of his sister, who was left behind in the wreck, 
crying and lamenting at the prospect of being drowned- 

6. As William was very good natured and generous, 
and loved his sister, he would not think of saving him- 
self while she was drowning; and so he desired the 
men to row the boat back again to the ship to try to 
save his sister; but when he approached the ship, in- 
stead of being able to save her, he and all the rest 
were lost. 

7. For when the little boat came near enough, all the 
poor miserable creatures who were clinging to tne ship, 
m hopes to save each his own life, jumped all together 
into the boat, which immediately sunk under so great a 
weight, and the poor young prince and his sister, and 
every soul, perished; except only one man. 

8. This man was a butcher, who did not jump into 
the boat, but ckmg to the mast of the ship, and was 
saved by some fishermen the next momiug, who, as 
they went out to fish, saw the butcher on the wreck of 
the ship, and went to save him. Though the captain 
of this ship was the person who was most in fault 
for this sad accident, I must tell you something that 
will make you sorry for him. 

9. He, lite the butcher, had saved himself by cling- 
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ing to the mast of the ship; but when the butcher told 
him that William was drowned, the poor captain was 
so shocked, that he said he would not live after having 
caused the Prince's death, and so he let go his hold of 
the mast, and sunk to the bottom of the sea, and was 
drowned with his young master. 

10. The poor old king, who was very fond of his 
son, when he heard of his death, was so sorry that he 
fainted away, and never was seen to smile again during 
the rest of his life, though he lived as long as fifteen 
years after. 

Ought William to have gone back after his sister? Did 
the sfulors do right in jumping into the boat? Did the cap. 
tain act the part of a wise man in drowning himself? Can 
you tell me in what direction from u« England is? France? 
What large body of water is between us and England? Be- 
tween England and France? 



LESSON 11. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Gen^croi^-ty, liberality, nobleness of soul. 
Cour-ag^ous, brave, bold, daring, intrepid. 
Hbp-pened, took place, occurred, come to pass. 
Ob.tain.ed, acquired, got, gained, kept. 
Pos.ses.8ion, having a thing in one's power. 
Je.ru.sa.lem, capital of Judea or Palestine. 
Re.s61ved, determined, united in opinion. 
Nec.es.sa.ry, needful, indispensable, proper. 
Treach.er.ou8, faithless, traitorous, perfidious. 
Page, a young boy attending on a great person. 



King" Richard. 

1. There was once a king of England, called Richard 
the first, who was one of the bravest men in the world, 
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and was called, from his great generositY and courage, 
Coeur de Lion, which means Heart of Lion; for me 
Lion is supposed to be the most courageous and generous 
of all animab. 

2. It happened that in Ring Richard's time, a people 
who were called Infidels, (or Unbelievers, because they 
did not believe in our Savior,) obtained possession of a 
Holy City, called Jerusalem, about which you read in 
the Bible, and all the Christians in England, France, 
and Germany, resolved to join together, and form a 
great army, to attack these Infidels, and jlrive them out 
of the Holy City of Jerusalem, which was the chief city 
of the Holv Land, or Palestine. 

3. Of all the kings who went to the Crusade — so 
this war was called — none was more powerful, brave, 
or magnificent, than Richard, and his army was one of 
the finest that ever was seen; and when he arrived at 
the Holy Land, where the Holy City was, he attacked 
the Infidels, and conquered them in a great many glori- 
ous battles, and the fame of Richard spread far and 
wide, throughout all Europe. 

4. But it happened before this war was quite ended, 
that it became necessarv for king Richard to return 
to England, to do some business for the good of the 
people^ which could not be done without him; so he 
left his army in the Holy Land, and began his journey 
back to England, with only a few servants or followers. 

5. But as he was passmg through a country called 
Austria, the duke or Prince, of that country, who was 
a cruel and treacherous wretch, seized upon king Rich- 
ard, and put him into a prison. 

6. Notning could be so shocking as this duke of Aus- 
triads conduct, because the kin^ was not only his friend, 
but even if he had not been his friend, was entitled to 
every respect and protection, because ne was a stran- 
jper m that country; and the king * of every country is 
boimd to protect all strangers travelling through it, as 
iQngas they behave themselves propwly and obey the 
laws. 
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7. But the duke of Austria was a savage, who loved 
nothing but money, and he seized king Richard in hopes 
that the people of England would give a great sum of 
money for his release. It is said that this vile duke 
at first hid the kin^ in a dark dungeon, in a castle 
which was built in the midst of a great forest, and that 
no one knew what was become of him. 

8. But Richard had a faithful page, who loved him 
exceedingly, and this page wandered tnrough all Grer- 
many to find out the place where his master was con- 
fined; and whenever he came to a castle where he 
thought the king might be, he began to sing a song un- 
der the windows of the castle. And he always sung 
the same song, which was one that the king himself 
used to sing, and the page knew that if the king should 
hear this song, he would know who sung it, and would, 
perhaps, make himself known by singing the song in 
return. 

9. Many was the castle, and many the tower under 
the walls of which the faithful page sung his song; 
but he never heard any voice in answer, till at last, by 
good fortune, he arrived at the very castle where the 
king was confined. 

10. Then he had no sooner sung the first verse of 
his song, but Richard heard him, and immediately 
knew who it was that sung it, and, just as the page 
expected, he answered by singing the second verse of 
the song, and so the page knew that he had at last 
found where his master was confined. 

11. Now as soon as it was known that the duke of 
Austria had been so treacherous, all the other kings and 
princes in Europe endeavored to procure Richard's re- 
lease; but all in vain: for the duke would not give him 
his liberty without a Jarge ransom, that is, a great sum 
of money. 

12. So when the people of England heard this, they 
immediately collected their jewels and money, and 
made up the great sum which the duke demanded, and 
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sent it over to him, so that he had no longer any excuse 
for keeping Richard, — he accordingly let him go. 

13. The moment the king was at liberty, he, with 
his faithful pa^e and other attendants, mounted their 
horses and galloped away, and travelled day and night, 
without stopping, on the road to England. 

14. And well it was that he did so; for the treache- 
rous duke had no sooner seen him depart, but he thought 
that he might have g[otten a larger sum if he had kept 
him longer, and he immediately seift soldiers to ride 
after Richard and bring him back as a prisoner again. 

15. These soldiers also rode day and night, and trav- 
elled quite as fast as the king, but as he had a day the 
start of them, they never could overtake him: and at 
last, after a journey of a great many days and nights, 
the king arrived at the sea side, and got into a ship, 
and was just sailing away for England at the very mo- 
ment that the soldiers arrived to stop him. 

16. But the king was already at sea, and out of their 
reach, and the soldiers got nothing by their journey 
but the trouble and disgrace; for every body hated the 
duke's treachery, and were very glad that his soldiers 
had failed in overtaking the king; who landed safely 
in England, and was received by all the people witn 
the greatest ioy, and they seemed to love Richard the 
better for all tne toils and misfortunes he had suffered. 



Can you tell me in what direction from us Jerusalem is? 
Who once lived in Jerusalem? Is Palestine in Europe or 
Asia? Why did the king's page go in search of his master? 
In what direction from tia is Austria? 



LESSON 12. 

DEFINITIONS. • 

Un.for.tu.nate.ly, unhappily, anlockily. * 
Want-ed, wished, detired, was anxious. 
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Im^Lg-ined, thought of, fancied, conceived. 
K^ep^r, one who has the care of a thing, the jailor. 
Em.ploy^d, engaged, appointed, occupied. 
Murder, kill, put to death, deprire of life. 
In'-no-cent, upright, not having done wrong. 
NeT^r.the.leis', notwithstanding. 
Ruff-ians, bad men, villains, robbers. 
Ter^.ri.fied, frightened, alarmed with fear. 
Out-right, at once, immediately, quickly. 
Tor-tures, great ^in, torments, agony. 
Poimt^ed, sharp, loving a point. 
Cru-el.ty, barbarity, iiSiumanity. 



Prince Arthur- 

1. Arthur was the nephew of Richard, and on the 
death of his uncle should nave been king; but unfortu- 
nately for him, he had another uncle called John, a 
very wicked, cruel man, who wanted to be king him- 

* self, and he made himself king accordingly — so getting 
possession of poor young Arthur, he immediateR^ shut 
nim up in a prison, a great lonely tower, whicn was 
the most dismal place that can be imagined. 

2. The keeper of this prison was called Hubert, a 
bad man, whom King John employed in this business, 
because ne promised him to murder the poor prince; for 
John was afraid lest the people should insist on ma- 
king his little nephew king. 

3. Arthur had not been long in this tower when the 
king sent an order to Hubert to put him to death; — ^but 
it seems Hubert was not quite so wicked as the king 
thought him to be, and he could not bring himself to 
commit a murder on a young innocent creature like 
Arthur. 

4. But as he was nevertheless willing to assist John . 
so far as to prevent Arthur's ever being king," he thought 
that if, instead of killing him, he was to put out the 
poor boy's eyes, it would prevent his ever being king 
just as well as if he killed him: this was, indeed, a 
very cruel design on the part of Hubert, but it was not 
quite so bad as kUling him. 
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^ 5. But though Hubert had resolved to blind the 
^ poor prince, he was not so savage as to think ^f doing 
it with his own hands; so he hired two ruffians to com- 
mit this crime, and he gave them two irons which 
they were to make red hot in the fi-e, and then to 
thrust into the eyes of the unhappy littie boy. 

6. When Hubert brought these two ruffians into 
Arthur's presence, the prince was terrified at their wick- 
ed looks, at the irons which thev held in their hands, 
and at the fire which was brougnt into the room in a 
brazen pan for the purpose of heating the irons; but 
when he heard what their design was, he burst into 
tears, and fell on his knees to Hubert, and. kissed his 
hands and his feet, and wept so bitterly, and prayed 
so earnestly, that Hubert's heart was moved with pity. 
^ 7. And when the little innocent begged and entreat- 
ed that, if his eves must be put out, it should be done 
by the nands ot Hubert himself, and not by the horrid 
ruffians, Hubert was so melted that he sent the ruf- 
fians away, and prepared to do the cruel work himself. 

8. But no sooner were ihey alone, than Arthur 
threw himself into Hubert's arms, and kissed him, and 
used so many tender entreaties and prayers that Hu- 
bert be^n to weep. 

9. Then it was that Arthur redoubled his prayers 
and entreaties; he told Hubert how much he had al- 

4prays loved hiim, how he had watched over him when 
he was ill, for Hubert had been sick a short time be- 
fore; he reminded Hubert of the horrid pain he had 
sufiered when a little piece of straw only nad acciden- 
tally got into his eye, and he prayed Huoert not to puc 
him to the dreadful torture of having both his eyes burn- 
ed out; nay, rather than undergo such shocking pain, 
he bep^ged his dear Hubert, his only friend, his only 
hope in the world, (so he called him,) to be so merciful 
as to put him to death, and kill hkn outright. 

10. It would make you weep if I were to tell you all the 
afifectionate and tender things which the poor little prince 
said to Hubert, sometimes kneeling at his feet with his 
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little hands joined, as if praying; and sometimes hang-^ 
ing about Hubert's necK and kissing his eyes and 
cheeks: in short, his entreaties, his prayers, his tears, 
and his kisses nad so much effect on Hubert that be 
threw away the irons, and catching the poor prince in 
his arms, swore he would never do him any harm, and 
that he would die himself rather than suffer any one to 
injure him. 

11. I leave you to judge how happy the little prince 
was to hear these kind word& from Hubert's mouth, 
and how affectionately he thanked his dear friend, who 
had so lately appeared his cruel enemy. 

12. But Hubert who dreaded the kmg's fury when 
he should hear that he had neither blinded nor murder- 
ed Arthur, began to think how he and the prince might, 
make their escape together; and he was ooliged to go(/f 
to find out some means of escaping from the cruel king. 

1^. Arthur did not wish to part with him; but as 
Hubert could not stay, he was obliged to let him go, 

fivmg him a thousand kisses, and begging of him to 
asten back as soon as possible. 

14. Now that poor Arthur was left alone in the tow- 
er, and now that his friend Hubert was gone, he began 
to be afraid lest the ruffians should come back and ex- 
ecute their first purpose; and there happening just 
then to be a great noise in another part of the tower, 
the poor boy thought the ruffians were coming, and »► 
his terror, being resolved to suffer any thing rather 
than have his eyes burned out, he opened a little win- 
dow which was in the tower, and though it was almost 
the height of a house from the ground, he determined 
to venture to leap out, and so escape the tortures he 
expected. 

15. He ought to have waited for the return of his 
friend Hubert, who would have saved him; but, alas! 
his fears were too great, and he took the leap from 
that high window, and falling upon some hard pointed 
stones which lay on the ground under the window, he 
was dashed to pieces and died on the spot. 
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16. When the dead body was walls 

of the tower, every body who kn T Joho 

believed that, if he did not miinj neph- 

ew himself, he was, at least, the caiise of his death, 
ivliicb, indeed was true enougu; and then all the lords 
and people rose up against that cruel monster^ John, 
who afterwards spent a most miserable time, without a 
friend in the world, and soon died in great torments, 
unpitied by all mankind, who remembered his cruelty 
to poor little Arthur. 



hsTS doDs M ArUrar did when he » 



LESSON 13. 

DEFINITIONS. 

I>i«.in6unt-ing, gatting ofi* it hone, flighting. 
Rdd-dj> nidd^h, of ■ livalj flesh coloi, heilthj. 
Em-ploj'.iiieiit, occupation, biuiaew. 
Fbiios-o-pher, > wim man, a Uanisd man. 

^^a ditmminting tt primitm or derivative wordT From 
Vfelt ia it deri^T How many word* eaa you think of 
that are deriTod from dinaounlf What ia the opposite of 
plajT Of besj? Wisel Philosopher? Contentedl Which 
WOTd in this Leraon eontaina the greatest nimibsr of letteiaT 
Which oontoina the greatest niunbei of ajllablea? ,'s^ 

TTie Little Philosopher. -SYRnmoa <t- aWt*. 

1. Mr. L. was one morning riding by bimaelf, when 
: dismounting to gather a plant in the hedge, his horse 



itmg to gather a plant m the hedge, his horse 
got loose and galloped away before him. He fallowed, 
calling the horse by his nan ' ' ' ■ • . 

Ilia approach set on again. 



calling the horse by his name, which stopped, but o 
' ?t off a| ■ 
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2. At length a little boy in the neighboring field, seeing 
the affair, ran across where the road made a turn, and 
getting before the horse, took him by the bridle, and 
held him till his owner came up. 

3. Mr. L. looked at the boy and admired his ruddy, 
cheerful countenance. Thank you my good lad! (said 
he) you have caught my horse very cleverly. What 
shall I give you for your trouble? (putting his hand in- 
to his pocket.) 

Boy. I want nothing, sir. 

Mr. L. Don't you? so much the better for you. 
Few men can say as much. But pray what were you 
doing in the field? 

B. I was rooting up weeds, and tending the sheep 
that are feeding on the turnips, and keeping the crowg^ 
from the corn. ^m 

Mr. Li. And do you like this employment? ^^ 

B. Yes sir, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But had you not rather play? . 

B, This is not haurd work; it is almost as good as 

Mr. L. Who sent you to work? 
B. My father, sir. 
Mr. L. Where does he live? 
B. Just by, among the trees, there sir. 
Mr. L. What is his name? 
B. Thomas Hurdle, sir. 
Mr. L. And what is yours? 
J5. Peter^sir. 
Mr. L. How old are you? 
B. I shall be eight at Christmas. 
Mr. L. How long have you been out in this field? 
B. Ever since six in the morning, sir. 
Mr. L. And are you not hungry? 
B. Yes sir, I shall go to my dinner soon. 
Mr. L. If you had a sixpence now, what would you 
do with it? 
B. I don't know, I never had so much in my life. 
Mr. L, Have you nc play-things? 
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B. Play-thihgsf what are they? 

Mr, L. Such as halls, nine-pins, marbles, tops, and 
wooden horses. 

B. No sir; but our Tom makes foot balls to kick in 
the cold weather, and we set traps for birds; and then I 
have a jumping pole and a pair of stilts to walk through 
the dirt witn; and I had a hoop but it is broke. 

Mr. L. And do you want nothing else. ^^ 

B. No. I hare hardly time for those, for I always ride 
the horses to the field, and bring up the cows, and run to 
the town on errands, and that is good as play, you know. 
p Mr. L. Well, but you could buy apples or ginger- 

bread at the town, I suppose, if you haa money. 

B. O — I can ^et apples at home; and as for ginger- 

• bread, I don't mind it much, for my mother gives me 
apiece of pie, now and then, and that is as good. 
Mr. L. Would you not like a knife to cut sticks? 
B. I have one, here it is — brother Tom gave it me. 
I Mr. L. Your shoes are full of holes — don't you 

I want a better pair? 

B. I have a better pair for Sundays. 
Mr. L. But these let in- water. 
B. O, I don't care for that. 
Mr. L. Your hat is all torn too. 
B. I have a better hat at home, but I had as lief 
^^^ave none at all, for it hurts my head. 
^K^Mr. L. What do you do when it rains? 

B. If it rains very hard I get under the fence till it is 
over. 

Mr. L. What do you do when you are hungry be- 
fore it is time to go home? ,/ 
B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. ^ '^ 
Mr. L. But if there are none? 
B. Then I do as well as I can; I work on and never 
k think of it. 
f Mr. L. Are you not dry sometimes, this hot weather? 
\ B. Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr.L. Why, my little felldw, you are quite a 
philosopher. 

4 



1 
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B, Sir. V 

Mr, h, I say you are a philosopher, but I am sure 
you do not know what that means. 

B, No sir — no harm I hope. 

Mr, L, No, no! Well, my boy you seem to wanl 
nothing at all, so I shall not give you money to make 
you want any thin^. But were you ever at school? 

B. No sir, but father says I shall go after harvest. 

Mr, L, You will want Dooks then. 

B, Yes sir, all the boys have a spelling book, a 
testament, and Easy Reader. 

Mr, L. Well then, I will give you them — tell your 
father so, and that it is because I thought you a veiy 
good, contented boy. So now go to your sheep again. 

B, I will sir. Thank you. ^ 

Mr, L, Good bye, my fine fellow. ^P 

B, Grood bye, sir. ». ^» 



^/ 




LESSON 14. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Pipt, ft wind instrument of music, as a flutd, fifb. 
Piper, one who plays on a &ite, fife, bag.pipe, 4&e. 
Glee, joy, merriment, mirth, gcietj, Measure. 
Van-ished, disappeared, passed away, escaped. 
Reed, a kind of grass hollow like a goose.quill, a weed. 

What kind of word is piping? From what is it derived? j 

How many other words can you mention that are derived ^ 

ftom pipe? What word is the opposite of Wild? Fleas- A 
ftnt? Laughing? Lamb? Merry? Wept? Drc^? Joy? 
Row many dtssyllahles in this lesson? 

The Piper and the Chili. 

I. Piping down the va'1-lies wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
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On a cloud I saw a child, — 
And he laughing said to me, — 

2. " Pipe a song about a lamb," — 
So I piped with merry cheer; 
" Piper, pipe that song again", — 
So I piped — he wept to hear. 

. 3. " Drop thy pipe, — thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of nappy cheer." 
So I sung the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 

^ 4. *' Piper sit thee down and write 

In a book that all may read;" 
So he vanished from my sight. 
And I pluck'd a hollow reed; 

5. And I madg a rural pen, 

And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may join to hear. 




LESSON 15. 

'dl.lowed, went after, walked behind, 
a-tient-lj, contentedly, to miffer without complaining. 
Harm, hart, injuiy, mischief, danger. 

What kind of word is followed? From what b it deri. 
Vedl How many words can jon mention that are derived 
from follow? Wait? Appearance? Laugh? What word is 
the opposite of lamb? Sure? Against? Play? Out? 
liingered? Waited? Patiently? What sort of a word is 
You'U? Pm? 



Mary and her Lamb. 

1. Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 



^' 
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And every where that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go. 

2. He followed her to school one day,— 

That was against the rale, — 
It made the children laugh and play, 
To see a lamb at school. 

3. So the teacher tum'd him out. 

But still he lingered near; 
And waited patiently about 
Till Mary did appear. 

4. Then he ran to her, and laid 

His head upon her arm. 
As if he said,—" Pm not afraid— 
You'll keep me from all harm." 

6. " What makes the lamb love Mary so?'* 
The eager diildren cry. 
" O Mary loves the lamb you know," 
The teacher did reply. 

6. " And you each gentle animal 
In confidence may bind, 
And make them follow at your will 
If you are always kind." 



n 



LESSON 16. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Re.ligMou6, loving the Supreme Being, devout, pious, 
Dis-turb-an-ces, commotions, tumults, disorders. 
Un-ru-ly, licentious, turbulent, ungovernable. 
Con'-quer.ing, subduing, overcoming, subjectmg. 
Re-bel-ling, resisting lawful authority. 
Con-trived, planned, invented, devised. 
Sur-round-ed, encompassed, inclosed.' 
Un-a-ble, not having power, too feeble. 
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RiiMsue, to liberate, deliver, to ftee from. 
Ar'.mor, defensire eoyering for the body. 
Af.fec'-tioQ, love, attachment, kindness. 
Prctec-tion, defence, guarding from danger. 

What kind of word is natured? FVom what is it derived? 
How many words can yon mention that are derived from 
nature? What is the opposite of quietl Strong? Unruly? 
Bravest? Conquering? Laughing? Foolish? Which syllable 
is accented in the word Prisoner? If you accent the last 
syllable how will it be pronounced? 



•f. 



Edward's Escape. 

1. There was once a kin^ of England who was 
called Hemy the Third. This king was a very quiet, 
religious, and well natured man, and would have been 
a very good king in quiet timesii but during his reign 
there were great riots' and disturbances, and the king 
was not strong enough to keep all the unruly people in 
order; so there was, for a great many years, a deal of 
fighting, and seveiul battles. 

2. King Henry had a son called Edward, and 
when Edward grew up to be a man he was one of 
the best and bravest princes in the world, and so he 
assisted his father m conquering all the unruly people, 

md in restoring peace and quiet throughout all Enff- 
and. But of all the wicked people who were rebel- 
ling and rioting, the worst of all was a great lord called 
Simon de Montford, Earl of Leicester.* 

3. This Simon was so rich that he kept a great num- 
ber of soldiers, both horse and foot, at his command; 
and as he was very cunning as well as very rich, ^ 
contrived to conquer poor King Henry, who was not" 
at all wise; and in one battle he took both the king and 
and his son Edward prisoners. But this wickedness 
and rebellion of Simon's was soon after severely pun- 
ished, as you shall hear. 

* Pronounced Les^n 
4* 
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4. Though Prince Edward was a prisoner, liimon 
did not always keep him locked up in a dungeon, but 
he sometimes gave him leave to ride abroad on horse- 
back, but he was still always surrounded with guards 
and soldiers to prevent his escaping; but notwithstand- 
ing all these guards and soldiers, this young prince 
contrived to escape in the following manner: He had 
a cousin called Robert, who had a horse that was one 
of the swiftest in the world, and could gallop so fast 
that no other horse could overtake him; so Robert lent 
this horse to Edward, and one day as Edward was 
riding him, surrounded, as usual, with guards and sol- 
diers, he cunningly asked the guards to ride races with 
one another, which they, thinking it would be good 
sport, consented to do. 

5. So they rode a great many races, and some won 
and some lost the race; but they had all galloped so 
fast that their horses were tired. But Prince Edward 
would not ride races himself for fear of tiring his own 
horse which he kept fresh and strong; and when he saw 
the horses of all the guards quite out of breath and un- 
able to gallop, he bid them good bye, and setting spurs 
to his own norse, galloped off like the wind, leaving 
the guards far behind, and laughing heartily to see 
them look so foolish; for their horses were quite unable 
to overtake the prince's horse — and so EdWard escaped 
out of Simon's power. i 

6. I never heard what Simon did to the foolish 
guards, but I dare say he punished them severely for 
letting the prince escape so easily. Edward had no 
sooner escaped than he found friends every where, for 
he was greatly beloved for his goodness and courage, 
and he soon raised a great army, and marched at its 
head to fight Simon, and rescue the poor old king out of 
his power; and Edward made so much 'haste that he 
came up with him and his army quite unexpectedly, and 
while Simon thought that he was at least an hundred 
miles off. 

8. But the moment Simon saw the prince, and his 
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brave army, he knew that he should be conquered, and 
he cried out in great grief, " The Lord have mercy .on 
our souls, for I see our bodies are the prince's!" mean- 
ing that Edward would eithor kill tnem all or take 
them prisoners. 

9. And so it happened: for the prince inmiediately 
began the battle, and soon put Simon's army to flight; 
and Simon himself, and his son, and a great number 
of his friends, were killed on the spot. 

10. You may guess how elad Edward was to win 
this great victory; but what pleased him most was, that 
he was so happy as to save his poor old father's life. 
For Simon, who kept the poor old king jjrisoner, dress- 
ed him, just as the battle was beginning, in armor^. 
and placed him in the front of his army, that he might 
be killed by his own friends. 

11. When a man is covered up in armor, no one 
can know who he is; and so, wnen Kmg Henry's 
friends came to attack Simon's army, they began to 
strike at the man in armor, whom they did not know 
to be their own king. One of them wounded the king 
by thrusting his sword through one of the joints of the 
armor, upon which the king cried out, " Save me, save 
me, I am Henry the kmg!" 

12. Prince Eaward, who happened to be in this part of 
the battle, heard his father's voice, and immediately 
galloped up and saved him from the soldiers, and car- 
ried him away to his tent, where his wound was soon 
cured, and he lived six years after, nappy in the affec- 
tion and protection of his brave and good son Edward. 
This King Henry reigned longer than any king who 
has ever oeen in England, except King George the 
Third. Henry was king fifty-six years. . King 
George the Third sixty-years. 

Why did the Earl of Leicester take the king and Edward 
prisoners? Which do you suppose was the wisest, Edward 
or his father? Do people wear armor now.4ulays? W hich 
king of England reigned the longest? Can you tell mo who 
28 lung of England at this time? 
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DEFINITIONS. 

Sep-a.ra.te, unconnected, duitiact. not united. 
Con'-querad, oTercama, subdued, vanqnished. 
Pro'm.ised, engaged, ajrreed, aEgunid by promise. 
Ar'-my, a large body of armed men, soldiers, 
t^iftou-ei, one deprived of liberty, a captive. 
tiSrp. a muBicil instiumcnt, Bl;ie. 
BrJ-vesl' boldest, aiost courageouB, most noble, 
Re-so'lved, detarminod, formed a resulutiou. 
De-(bn'-diDg, protftting, guarding from danger 
HunUed, went in senreh of, pursued, followed. 
DfS-o-late, uninhabited, solitary, lonely, dreary. 
M^t-ao-clioly, gloomy, dejucted, dismal, sfflictive. 

The Conijuest of Wales. 
1. There is a part of the kingdom of Eoglanil called 
Wales. Formerly Wales was a separate kinzdom, 
and had a prince of its own. The prince of that 
country having made war upon Edward, king of Eng- 
land, it happened that he was conquered in the war, 
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and his kingdom was taken away from him; and ever 
since that time Wales has been a part of the kingdom 
of England. I dare say you would like to hear how 
King Edward got possession of Wales. Well I will 
tell you. 

2. As soon as* the Prince of Wales made war upon 
King Edward, which he ou^ht not to hare done, and 
which was very wicked in hun, because he* had prom- 
ised not to make war, Edward marched with a ffreat 
English army, and, as I told you, soon conquered the 
Welch prince, who was taken prisoner and ^ut to 
death for breaking his word. 

3. But thoufi^h the Welch prince was taken and 
killed, the Welch people did not chood^ibito submit to 
King Edward, as they wanted to have a prince of their 
own. 

4. There was a kind of men in Wales who were 
called Bards; these Bards san^ songs, and told tales 
aind stories, and played upon the harp; and the songs 
they sang, and the stories they told, were old Welch 
songs and stories about the strength and courage, and 
goodness of the old Princes of Wales. 

5. They used to sing these songs to music which they 
played on their harps; and they played and sang so well 
that all the Welcn people thought that their own 
princes were the bravest iand best in the whole world; 
and they resolved to die rather than have an English 
king like Edward. ^ 

6. For a long time Edward did aot know what to do; 
for the people would only listen to the Bards, who en- 
couraged them to battle, and would not submit to the 
English; at last, however he determined to put all the 
Bards to death. This was very cruel of himf for the 
poor Bards were only defending their own country 
which they had a right to do. 

7. Edward, nevertheless, resolved to put them to 
'death, and accordingly he nunted the poor Baards into 
all the mountains and woods, and, whenever be 
caught any of them, he put them immediately to 
death; and in a little time they were all takeai and put 
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to death, exeept one who lived on a high rock, over a 
riyer, wWe Edward's soldiers could not get at hint. 
But the poor Bard was soon weary of living alone in 
this desolate place, and he was sorry to remain alive 
after all his brothers and friends had been killed. 
8. So one day that Edward and his army were march- 
ing along, on the other side of the river, at the foot of the 
rock, the Bard appeared on the top of the rock; he had 
his harp in his nand, and his long beard and hair, 
which were quite grey, wete streaming in the wind. 

9. "^en he called upon Edward in a loud voice, 
and began a strange melancholy song, in which he 
foretold great misfortunes to Edward for his cruelty in 
Wales. 

10. Edward and all his soldiers were very much en- 
rased, and wished to be able to ^et up to the Bard and 
to Kill him; but he saved them the trouble: for, having 
ended his strange melancholy song, and cursed King 
Edward and his soldiers, he threw himself headlong 
from that high rock into the river below, and was 
either dashed to pieces or drowned, for he never was 
heard of again. 

11» Now, though Edward had thus got rid of the 
Prince of Wales, and of all the Bards, still the people 
would not submit to him, and they were still resolved 
to die rather than have any prince who was not bom 
in Wales, or who could speak English, they hated the 
English so much. 

12. When Edward heard this, and saw that he 
could never succeed by forcCj he resolved to try a 
stratagem, or trick. So he said to the people, " If I 
^ve you a prince bom in Wales, and .who cannot 
speak En^lisn will you obey him?" The Welch all 
cried out mat they would. 

13. Then the King took his own little son, who was 
just bom, in his arms, and showed him to the 
people, and said, ^^Then here is your prince, for he 
kas been just bom in Camarvon Castle, which is ia 
Wales, and he cannot speak one word of English." 
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14. The people, you may be sure, were greatly 8ui« 
prised to see a little tiny boy, when they expected to 
see a great prince; but as they had promised to accept 
whomever should be hern m Wales, and could not 
speak English, they were obliged to submit, and so 
they did. And. ever since that time the eldest son of the 
King of England is made Prince of Wales a day^ or 
two after he is bom. 



LESSON la 

DEFINITIONS. 

Pkr'4ic.u4ar, special, strict, more than ordinary. 
Block-head, a stupid ignorant fellow, a fool. 
Gen-ius, the faculty, or power of doing things, talents. 
Con'.fi.dence, trust, reliance, assurance. 



Is learned a, primitive or derivative word? From whst is 

il derive? How many i^ords can you mention that are de- 

lived from ham? What is the opposite of afraid? Of taU? 

. Steadily? Slowly? Which word in this lesson? containv 

the greatest mimber of letters, of syllables? 

JTie Boy without a Genius — ^evenings at home. 

1. iSailiuel was sent to Mr. Wiseman to school* 
His father requested Mr. Wisemaa to pay particular 
attention to his boy; for n6ne of his former naasters 
could make any thing of him, and he was afraid his. 
only son would grow up a blockhead. In short, every 
body said Samuel had a genius for nothi|ig at aU hi 
t|ia world. 

2; Mr. Wiseman called Samuel tohisTOonj. Jto 
came hanging ^o'vm his hei^d, and looking ashaa^^ 
as if he was going to be logged. 

Mr. W. Come here, my dear! and ^tand Jtif, ale, 
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and do not be afraid. Nobody will httrt yuu. How 
old are you. 

8am, Eleven last May, sir. 

Mr, W, A tall, well-grown boy, of your age. You 
lore play, I dare say? 

Sam, Yes, sir. 

Mr, W, What! are yrou a good hand at marbles? 

Sam, Pretty good, sir. 

Mr, W. And can spin a top, and drive a hoop, I 
suppose? 

Sam. Yes, sir. 

Mr, W, Then you have the full use of your hands 
and fingers? 

Sam, Yes, sir. 

Mr, W, Can you write, Samuel? 

Sam, I learned a little, sir; but I left it off again. 

Mr, W, And why so? 

Sam, Because I could not make the letters, sir. 

Mr, W, No! why how do you think other boys do? 
Have they more fingers than you? 

Sam, No, sir. 

Mr, W, Are you not able to hold a petl, as well as 
a marble? Let me look at your hands. {Samuel held 
ovt both'hts paws like a great dancing bear.) I see 
nothing here to hinder you from writing as well as any 
boy in the school. You can read, I appose? 

Sam, Yes, sir. 

Mr. W, Tell me then, what is written over the 
door. 

Sam, (reads,) "Whatever man has done, man 
may do." 

Mr, W. Pray, how did you learn to read? Was it 
not by taking pains? 

Sam, Yes, sir. 

Mr, W, Well, taking more pains will enable you to 
- read better. Do you fciow any thing of Latin Gram- 
mar? 

Sam, No, sir. 

Mr. W, Have you never learned it? 



» 
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iSam, I tried, sir, but I could not get it by heart. 
Mr. W. Why, you can say some things by heart? 
1 dare say you can tell me the days of Uie week in 
4heir ordeTr? 
Sam, Yes, sir, I know them. 
Mr. W. And the months in the year, perhaps? 
Sam. Yes, sir.- 

Mr. W. And you could probably repeat the names 
t)f all yotir father's servants, and half the people in the 
village, besides? 
Sam. I believe I could, sir. 

Mr. W. Well, is hie, hsec, hoc, more difficult to re- 
member than those? 
Sam. I don't know, sir. 

Mr. W. Have you ever learned any thing of Arith- 
metic? 

Sam. I went into addition, sir, but I did not 90 on 
with it. 
Mr. W. Why so? 
Sam. I could not do it, sir. 

Mr. W. How many marbles can you buy for a 
penny? 

Sam. Twelve new ones, sir. 
Mr. W. And how many for a half-penny? 
Sara, Six. 

Mr. W. And how many for two pence? 
Sam. Twenty-four. 

Mr. W. If you were to have a penny a day, what 
would that make in a week? 
Sam,. Seven-pence. 

Mr. W. But if you paid two pence out of that, what 
would you have left? 

Sam. (After studying awhile.) Five-pence. 
Mr. W. Right. Why, here you have been practis- 
ing the four ground rules of Arithmetic, Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. Learning 
to cipher is no more than this. Well, Samuel, I see 
-what you are fit for. I shall set you aDOUt nothing but 

5 
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• 

what you are able to do; but observe, you must do it? 
We hare no " I can't" here. You may go and plav. 

3. Samuel went away with more confidence in nis 
own powers than he had ever felt before. The next 
day he began business. A boy less than himself was 
called to set him a copy gf letters, and another heard 
him in grammar. He read a few sentences, that he 
could perfectly understand, tb the master. Thus, by 
going on steadily and slowly, he daily made sensible 
progress. 

4. His father kept him at the same school for some 
years, and had the satisfaction to find him making 
steady aud gradual improvement. He afterwards 
made a respectable figure in business, and went 
through life with credit and usefulness, without a gen- 
ius. Diligence and perseverance overcome all diflS.- 
culties. 



LESSON 19. 



DEFINITIONS. 



Far.tic/.u.Iar.l7, especially, distinctly. 
Per-miB-Efion^ consent, leave, allowance. 
In-tel-li-gent, knowing, sensible, learned. 
Pen^'-i-tent, sorry for a crime, contritet humble. 
Succeed-^d, accomplished the object desired. j 

From what is additional derived? How many other 
words can you think of that are derived from add? What 
kind of word is we've? Won't? What is the opposite of 
former? Towards? Evening? Gathering? Does this les- 
BQB. contain any polysyllables. J 

The Two Brothers. 

1. "It is a long way home — a very long way," said ' 
Robert; "do you see how dark it grows, Frank?" 
" Well, what if it does grow dark?" said Frank. " we've 
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got Fido with us." "Yes," said Robert; "but Pido 
may leave us, and then what shall we do?" " Fido 
won't leave us," observed Frank; "no, not he. Here, 
Fido! Fido! good fellow." 

2. Fido felt not the fears which distressed Robert 
and Frank, particularly the former; and at the call of 
the latter, the faithful di)g came bounding towards the 
two brothers, and having licked their hands, and jump- 
ed upon them, as if to shew them his regard, he again 
turned and scampered towards home. " You are a 

food doff," said Robert — his face lighting tip, to see 
ow little fear Fido seemed to feel. 

3. " We must walk a little faster," said Frank. " I 
can't go faster," said Robert; " 1 am already almost wear- 
ied out. What will become of us?" " Have courage Rob- 
ert," said Frank; " it will not help us any to worry — 
that only makes bad, worse." "I know it," replied 
Robert; "but it grows dark fast, and do you see how 
the clouds come over? It will soon rain." "The 
rain wont hurt us," said Frank. 

4. Such was the conversation of Frank and Robert 
Morrison on the evening of an autumnal day. as they 
were returning from a walk into the woods aner ches- 
nuts. The day had been fine and clear, and they had 

fone abroad by permission of their mother. But she 
ad admonished them, on leaving home, not to venture 
too far, and to return earl)r. The boys had no inten- 
tion to disobey tliis kind injunction; but, unconsciously, 
they had wandered to a considerable distance; and they 
|MAd night coming on while as yet they were some 
n|res fr6m home. 

6. The gathering clouds now poured down their rain, 
and the winds began to roar through the woods, with 
louder and still louder note. At the same time the 
darkness increased, and rendered it difficult for the 
lads to proceed with their usual step. . All at once, 
Robert broke forth: "Where is Fido, Frankt He has 



left ij|«^he is certainly gone." 
0, ** f j^&3 not," said Frank; "he 



won't leave ns — 
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no, not he;" at the same time, however, he felt hiy 
heart beat somewhat faster than usuaL " Fido! Fidol" 
again he called; at the same time, both the boys list- 
ened. " Do you hear him Frank?" inquired Kobert. 

7. " Whist!" said Frank, turning his ear in a direction 
somewhat opposite to that of home; " I thought I heard 
a rustling this way." "But pr^y," said Robert, "can 
Fido have missed the way?' ' " Let us both call to- 
gether," said Frank. " Fido! Fido!" both now united- 
Ty called, as loud as they were able, and again and 
again renewed the fcall; but they could hear nothing,, 
save the roar of tl^ wind, and the falling of the rain. 

8. ** This is strange!" said Frank. " I told you so," 
said Robert. " Oh, dear!" " I don^t give it up yet," 
said the more courageous Frank; "Fido will nevei? 
leave us." " Perhaps he has gone home," said Robert, 
"to let father know about us." 

9. " May be," said Frank; "but— well, I'll try one 
way more: I never knew it fail;" at the same time, 
bringing his two hands together in a circular form, thus 
making a hollow within, by means of which, on blow- 
ing with hismouth at a little aperture between his two 
thumbs, he produced a loud shrill whistle. 

10. "Blow still harder," said the reviving Robert, as 
he listened to the sound. " I'll make him hear,'* said 
Frank, " if he be any where in this region," raising 
the sound by many degrees above his first effort.. "Harkl 
hark!" said Robert, as Frank was repeating the whistle; 
" I hear something." " He's coming, he's coming," said 
Frank; "I thought I could fetch him." 

11. "He deserves whipping," observed Rober% " fiet 
Hs first see what he has been about," said Frank. By 
this time, Fido came bounding towards them, and 
was soon at their feet. It was quite dark, but they 
could discern that he carried something in his mouth. 
' * What is it?" asked Robert. 

12. Here, Fido, Fido, good fellow," said Frank; 
" here, let us see." Fido now wagged his tail, and laid 
down before them an animal, wmch he had caught. 
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"jlt's a woodchuck," said Robert. " No," said the 
more intelligent Frank; " it is a rabbit. Why, Fido," 
said he in a tone of reprimand, " Fido, how could you 
serve us so?" 

13. Fido wagged his tail, and crouched, and licked 
Frank's hand^ as if quite penitent. He loved the boys, 
and was a faithful dog. But he had started the rabbit, 
and, for the time his instinct had got the better of his 
judgment. 

14. He could not well forego^ the pleasure of the 
chase, and had kept on, " till he had run it dovni." He 
had succeeded, and was on his return, when the well 
known whistle broke upon his ear. That gave addi- 
tional speed to his already rapid movements, and soon, 
as we have already related, he came up witn the lads. 

15. The boys felt too much rejoiced at his return to 
complain more of Fido; "but," said Frank^ "you'll 
not escape us again, old fellow;" and with this, taking 
a string which he happened to have in his pocket, he 
fastened one end round Fido's neck, and taking hold of 
the other, proceeded with his more youthful brother 
towards home. 



LESSON 20. 

DEFINITIONS. 

In.ter-rupt.ing, stopping any one, hindering. 

At.taclied, fond of,iunited by affection. 

In-struc-tions, orders, commands, directions. 

8al.li.ed, rushed forth, hurried, went. 

Lun-tem, a case for a candle or lamp. 

^' 

What kind of word is pursuing? From what is it derived? 
How piany other words are derived from pursue? What is 
Hie opposite of tighter? Softly? Breakug? Courageous? 
iNig^ioos? 

5* 
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The two BrotherSt (contintied,) 

1. " Isn't it time for the boys to get home?" askef 
Mrs. Morrison of her husband, as &e day began ta 
draw towards its close. " Nearly," said Mr. Morri^n; 
" they'll be in soon, I think." "I told them not to go 
far, and to* return early," observed Mrs. M. " They'll 
come soon," repeated Mr. M. 

2. Another naif hour passed by, and little was said^ 
But the anxious mother, during that period, was seve- 
ral times at the window, or the door, to see if they 
were in view.. " Mr. Morrison,"" said she, " would it 
not be well for William, our hired man, to go in quest 
of the boys?" 

3. " I am not sure," replied Mr. M.; "it would be quite 
uncertain whether he would find them. They may 
easily come by a ^jSerent route from that which he' 
might take." " But would it not"—-" Did Fido go with, 
the boys?" inquired Mir. M, interrupting. "I do not 
know," replied Mrs. M. 

4. " William, is Fido at home?" inquired Mr. M., 
stepping to the kitchen. " I have not seen him sir," 
replied William; " I believe he went with the boys."" 
" I think they'll do well enough, then," observed Mr, 
M. to his wife, as he closed the door. " The dog is 
much attached to the boys, and" — 

5. " Would he be likely to guide them home-, in so 
dark a night as this?" inquired Mrs. M. " With ease,'* 
said Mr. M. " If no accident has befallen them, and 
Fido is with them, I have little apprehension but that 
they wUl arrive safely." The hours wore heavily 
away at Mr. Morrison's; and, as they passed, and the 
storm became still more violent, the anxieties of the 
family naturally were greatly increased. The kind- 
hearted William repeatedly offered to take the lantern^ 
and go in quest of them. 

. 6. Mr. M. thought it could answer but little purpose. 
^^May be, sil->" said William, *^ they'll see the light, 
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if I take your glass lantern, which shines out from 
every side." "A good thought William^" said Mrs. M. 
who was quite anxious to have him go. " Well," said 
Mr. M., " surely-^Pve no objection — indeed, we should 
use all means within our power." 

7. " Shall I step over, and ask Johnny Barton to ^o 
with me.*" inquired William. " It may be well," said 
Mr. M. Accordingly, Johnny was called, and was 
ready to go, he said, on such an errand, though it was 
quite dark, and he might get wet to the skin. The two 
men were soon ready; and, having received instructions 
from Mr. M., they sallied forth, on their benevolent 
errand. 

8. It's a dark night," observed Johnny, as they en- 
tered the adjoining woods. " Pretty dark, pretty dark," 
said William; "the boys have a bad time of it." 
"Where can the loons be?" asked Johnny; "we'll 
not find them to-night." " Have <yurage, man," said 
William;*'* it will be no feather in our cap to go back 
without them." " May be," said Johnny, " they'll steer 
for old Peter's." " That's a good thought, Johnny," 
said William; " let's turn, and look in at the old man's." 
Accordingly, they now filed off, in a somewhat differ- 
ent direction from that which they were pursuing, and 
after much toil, and being wet to the skin, they knocked 
at the old man's door. 

10. " Who's out such a dreary night as this.*"' ex- 
claimed old Peter, as he rose to open the door. " Ha! 
is it you William, and yrou Johnny? pray what sent you 
abroad in such a leaky night as this." The object of their 
coming was soon explained; but Peter had neither 
seen nor heard any thing of the boys. 

11. " What's to be done," said William in such a 
case as this?" " Sit down," said Peter, " and let us 
think the matter over a little." " Its not a time to rest," 
said William; " put on your fear-nought, and take a turn- 
out with us; we must find the boys, or I'll not Venture 
home to-night." 

IS. Peter had too high a regard for Mr. and Mrs, 
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Morrison to object; and, besides, his own good feel- 
ings would have prompted him, in any other similar 
case, to almost any fatigue, if he might do, as he said, 
a little spice of good in the world. All three now sal- 
lied fortn, and were soon quite at a distance in the ad- 
joining woods. 

13. " Have they got Fido with them?" asked Peter. 
" I believe they have," said William. " Give him a 
call, then," said Peter. "A whistle will do better," 
replied Wiliam, at the same time setting down his 
lantern and whistling in the manner in which he had 
taught Frank. " I guess they'll hear that," said John- 
ny; but can't you pipe a little louder, Bill?" William 
again whistled. "That's better still," said Peter, 
" whistle away they'll hear." 

14. "What's the matter?" exclaimed Frank, as he 
came plump up against Fido, whose attention was ar- 
rested by the distant whistle of William, i^ Does he 
see any thin^?" asked Robert, in a low tone of voice, 
holding still tighter Frank's coat, which served to guide 
him, as the string attached to Fido did his brother. 

15. "Hold, hold," said Frank— Fido still pausing. 
"May be we're coming to harm," softly whispered 
Robert; " do you see any thing, Frank?" In a mo- 
ment longer, Fido gave a spring; and. breaking the 
cord, fled with great rapidity in the direction of the 
sound. He had heard the whistle of William, though 
the boys heard it not; and promijgted by his sagacity, 
pushed forward to ascertain the wject of the call. 

16. " There, Frank "exclaimed llobert; " he's gone — 
I told you so — we're lost!" at the same time, bursting 
into tears. " I don't believe that yet," said the more 
courageous Frank. " But what shall we do?" asked Rob- 
ert, sobbing. "Wait till Fido returns," said Frank. " But 
I'm cold and wet," said Robert; "Fido'U not come 
back — oh! mother, mother!" 

17. " Hark! hark!" said William to his companions 
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as they were proceeding along, after he had done whist- 
ling; "I hear" — "Nothing but the wind, I guess 
— perhaps some rotten limb tailing," observed Johnny. 
" Sometning more than that," replied William; "stop 
—hark!" 

18. A few moments longer only passed, and the 
keen-sighted Fido came bounding towards them. His 
expressions of joy were unusual; he leaped upon Wil- 
liam, and almost tumbled him down, in the ardor of his 
delight. " Fido! good Fido!" exclaimed William, 
equallyr delighted; " Fido! where are the boys?" at the 
same time, he noticed the cord around his neck. 

IQ. " What's that!" asked Peter, observing William 
taking hold of the cord. " A cord," replied William; 
" aud the very one I ^ave Frank to-day — some object 
in that" — " They've tied him up," said Johnny, not 
knowing that it had been used as a leading string; 
"my word for it they are not far off." "Yes," said 
Peter, " they must have heard the whistle." 

20. " Fido!" said William, " Fido! where are the 
boys? go, go!" said he, at the same time advancing 
in the direction in which Fido had come. The saga- 
cious Fido seemed to understand, and setting up a pite- 
ous howl, leaped forward, and the men followed. 

21. Fido went faster than the darkness of the night 
would permit the men; but every little while he would 
return, and again set forward with great speed, as if 
to hasten the men to the spot where he had left the 
boys. At some distance, Fido left the men, and re- 
turned with great speed, to Robert and Frank. 

22. His return was fresh joy to them; he leaped 
upou them, ran forward^ and again back, as if to allure 
them on; at the same time, he made the woods ring 
with his barking, obviously to communicate to the jnen 
the course which they should take. 

23. "Pray," exclaimed Robert, "what does thi& 
mean?" " We shall know pretty soon," said Frank; 
" I guess some one is coming to help us out." " Whis- 
tle, said Robert; whistle, Frank." Frank now did 
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his best; and the sound easily reached the ears of Wil- 
liam and his companions, who hastened forward, with 
still additional speed. 

24. " Take care! take care!" exclaimed Johnny; " take 
care of your lantern," observing William tumbling 
headlong, his foot having caught in the root of a tree. 
"It's all over with us," said William, ap he rose, 
the candle having fallen out and the light being ex- 
tinguished. " This is bad said Peter; but we must 
make the best of it." 

25. " Sound must supply the place of light," said Wil- 
liam, and he began whistling. This the boys now dis- 
tinctly heard, and it was well replied to by Frank. In 
a little time, the men were enabled to reach the spot. 
We shall not attempt to describe the mutual joy of all, 
nor the difficulties which were encountered, m their 
return to the house of old Peter, amidst the deep dark- 
ness which prevailed. 

26. It was quite late, when they reached this homely 
but welcome place. The boys were so wet, and so 
chilled, that old Mary said it would not do for them to 
go home that night; but that William and Johnny 
might light their lantern, and convey the glad news to 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, while she gave the boys a 
bowl of warm bread and milk, and put them to bed. 

2*7. Both Robert and Frank, for a time, were quite 
disposed to see father and mother that night; but old 
Peter told them how much better it would be to stay 
all night, and promised them, that in the morning he 
.would himself accompany them home. 

28. To this they at length agreed, and William and 
Johnny, with truly glad hearts, bade them all good 
niffht. On their arrival, which was some time past 
midnight, they found Mr. and Mrs. Morrison still up. 
As William entered the door alone, having left Jdinny 
to return to his own home, Mrs. Morrison exclaimed, — 

29. " William, William where are the boys?" At 
the same moment, the faithful Fido came rushing for- 
ward; and as if to testify his joy, leaped upon Mr. 
Morrison, and barked forth in token of delight. 
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30. The happy explanation soon followed; and great- 
ful to the Great Preserver of all, Mr. Morrison returned 
thanks around the family altaikthat their house, instead 
of being a scene of lamentation, was permitted to be 
the abode of joy and praise. 



LESSON 21. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Braw-ing, making pictures, sketching, delineating. 
In^'-ter.iin, the mean time, the time intervening. 
Re-join^, answered, replied, continued. 
Fort-f oLio, a case of the size of a large book to keep loose 
papers in. 



What kind of word is mam.ma? Pa-pd? Side-board? 
Table-cloth? Candlestick? What is the opposite of put by? 
Expectmg? Health? Bounty? Twistmg? Liquid? Ht)W 
many compound words in this lesson? 

Waiting for Dinner* 

1. " Dinner is nearly ready, Louisa," said her mam 
ma; " and you had better put by your drawing and 
change your frock, for I am expecting your papa every 
minute." • 

2. The lively girl immediately put up her pencils 
and portfolio, and ran out of the room. She presently 
returned again, with her face washed and glowing 
with health and beauty; her hair neatly combed, and 
her morning frock exchanged for one of white muslin. 

3. " You see mamma^ I am quite in time," said she 
as she opened the dining-room door; " for I believe, 
papa is not yet come, as I have not heard the hall-bell 
ring, nor seen Robert so to take his horse." 

4. " He is rather behind-hand to day," said Mrs. 
F. " When he left us in the morning, he proposed re- 
turning by four o'clock. You should have had your , 
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dinner 4x the usiial time, my dear, had I known he 
womW be so late." Louisa went to the window and 
for some time watering for her father's appearance, 
en minutes passed away and he did not arriYe. 

5. " I wish 1 had something to do, mamma," said 
she at last, " to employ the time till papa comes* 
home; and yet it seems scarcely worth while to begin 
my drawing again, as we are expecting him every 
nunute; neither is it worth while to fetch a book, as he 
would perhaps be here by the time I reached the libra- 
ry." 

6. " Let us try to find some amusement, then," re- 
plied her mother, " that will divert your attention Aur- 
mg the interim." "Oh, mamma," rejoined Louisa, 
"*' there is nothing to amuse me here, in the dining-room; 
nothing but sideboards, tables, and carpets: I wish we 
had staid in the drawing-room." " Nothing but side- 
boards, table*, and carpets, Louisa?" said Mrs. F. " look 
on the table, and tell me what is there." 

7. " Knives and forks, mamma, plates and stands, 
silver spoons and silver forks, salts and castors, candles 
and candlesticks, damask table-cloth, mustard, pepper, 
vinegar." 

8. ^*"What are knives made of?" said Mrs. F. 
" The handles are made of ivory, mamma," replied 
Louisa, " and the blades are made of steel." " And 
what is steel, and what is ivory?" said her mother. 
" Steel is iron prepared by fire," replied Louisa, " i£tnd 
ivory is the tusk of the elephant." 

9. " Very well," said Mrs. F. " and of what are 
the spoons and forks made." " Of silver, mamma, a 
metal procured from the mines of Polosi in South- 
America." "And the salts and castors— of what are 
they made?" " Of glayss, mamma, cut gl'iiss — glass is 
made of sand and flint, melted together in a furnace. 

10. " You know I went to see a glass-house in Bos- 
ton once, and was so much delighted with the dexterity 
with which the workmen made up cups and ti^nblers, 
in a minute, almost, just by twisting, and turning, ai^ 



?; 
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blowing a little bit of the hot liquid glass. What 
question have you to put next?" 

11. " Can you tell me of irtiat the candles and 
candlesticks are made?" "The candlesticks are of 
silver, like the forks and spoons; and the candles are 
of tallow or of wax, I do not know which. Tallow 
is the fat of various animals; wax is procured by bees 
from, various flowers; they make the cells or combs, in 
which they put their honey, of wax, I believe." 

12. " V ery well. Now for the damask table- 
cloth?" " It is made of thread, mamma, wove into 
various patterns. Thread is made of the fibrous stalks 
of a plant called flax, which bears blue blossoms, and 
is very pretty and delicate. You showed me a field 
of flax once, when we were walking, and described 
the whole process of its bein^ manufactured into 
thread, and spun and wove into linen cloth." 

13. " I am very glad you remember so well what I 
have told you, my dear little girl," said Mrs. F.; "and 
I shall have more pleasure in future from giving you 
information upon various subjects, because I shall leel 
assured that my pains are not thrown away." 

14. " Hark! did not the hall bell rin§?" " Yes," 
replied Louisa, in a joyful tone, "papa is indeed come! 
It is ten minutes since I last looked at the time piece, 
mamma. How quickly the time has passed since you 
began to ask me questions! I had almost forgotten we 
were waiting dinner." 

15. " You see, my dear said Mrs. F.. " that every 
object around us may furnish a source oi useful inqm- 
ry or information. We should make the most use of 
every moment, and endeavor to turn every thing to 
some account." 

16. " You have been more pleasantly, as well as more 
usefully, employed during the last quarter of an hour, 
in exercising your memory by replying to my inquiries, 
than you would have been in standing at the window and 
exclaiming, " Oh, how I wish papa would come!" which, 
jifterall, would not have brought him any the sooner.'" 

6 
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LESSON 5^ 

Vase, a dish, as a cap or bowl. 

rd, contraction of I would^ I wish or am willing. 

In-no-cent, one free from guilt or crime. 

What kind of word is pZaytAtn^tf? Pd? Learned? From 
"vdiat is learned deriredY WJiat other words are derived 
from learn? What word is the opposite of pretty? Play? 
Shut? How many trisyllables in this lesson? 

The Playthings, — Miss H. F. Gould. 

1. " Oh! Mother, here's the very lop, 

That Brother used to spin, 
The vase with seeds, Pve seen him drop, 
To call our robin in;" 

2. " The line that held his pretty kite 

His bow, — his cup, — his ball, — 
The slate on which he used to write. 
His feather, — cap — and all." 

3. " My dear, Pd put the things away, 

Just where they were before,'' 
" Go, Anna, — take him out to play. 
And shut the closet door." 

4. " Sweet innocent! — he little thinks. 

The slightest thought expressed, 
• Of him that's dead, — how deep it sinks 
Within a mother's breast." 



LESSON 23. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Earned, gained by labor as wages. 
Lonng.ing, spending time idly, idling. 
Swing.ing, moving backwards and forwardis. 



1 
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obliged to give up, to rest himself, and sat down Upon 
a stone, close to the gate on which Lawrence was 
swinging. 

Jem. Why don't you play, Lawrence? 

Laicrence. Pm tired. 

Jem. Tired! of what? 

Ijaw. I don't know what tires me; grandmother says 
I an't well, and must take something. I don't know 
what ails me. 

Jem, Oh, pugh! take a good race, — one, two, three, 
and away. 

Law. {hanging back heavily.) Ah, no, I can't run; 
indeed; you know I can play all day long, if I like it; so 
I don't mind play, as you do, who have only one hour 
for it. 

Jem. So much the worse for you. Come now, I'm 
quite fresh again; will you have one game at ball? do. 

Law. No, I tell you, I can't; I am as tired as if I 
had been working as hard as a horse. 

. Jem. Ten times more; for I have been working all 
dliy long as hard as a horse, and yet you see I'm not a 
bit tired; only a little out of breath, just now. 

Law. That's very odd. (He did not know what 
else to say, bvf he yawned^ and then took a handful 
of money out of his pocket and showed it.) See what 
I got from father to-day, because I asked him just at 
the right time, when he was good natured; then, I can 
get any thing out of him thzft I want; See! here's a 
penny, two pence, three pence, four pence — there's 
eight pence in all. Would not you be happy, if you 
had eight pence? 

Jem. (laughing) Why I don't know; you don't 
seem to be happy, and still you have eight pence. 

Law. That does not signify; though I am sure you 
say it, only because you envy me. You don't knov7 
what it is to have eight pence: you never had more 
than two pence or three pence, in your life. 

Jem, Oh, as to that, you are mistaken; for I h<ve at 
this very time, more than two pence, or three pence, 
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or eight pence either. Let me see, I have — there is, 
stones two shillings; then five days' work, that h five 
sixpences^ in all makes four shillings and sixpence, 
and my silver penny, four and seven-pence. 

Law, Four and seven-pence! You have not! (He 
v>a8 80 earnest that he actually stood upright.) Four 
and seven-pence have you? ^ow it me, and then I'll 
believe you. 

Jem. Follow me, then, and I'll soon make you be- 
lieve me. Come. 

Law. Is it far? (Lawrence followed, half running, 
half hobbling, till he came to the stable, where Jem 
showed his treasure.) And how did you come by it? 
honestly? 

Jem. Honestly! to be sure I did; I earned it all. 
- Law. Dear me! earned it? well, I've a great mind to 
work too; but then it is such hot weather; besides, grand- 
mother says I'm not strong enough yet for hard work; 
and besides, I know how to coax father out of money, 
when I want it, and so J need not work. But four 
and seven-pence! let's see, what will you do with it 
all? • 

J^. That's a secret. 




was 
bread, 

don't you love nuts? I^d buy nuts enough to last me 
from this time to Christmas, and I'd make little New- 
ton crack them for me; for that's the worst of nuts, 
there's the trouble of cracking them. 

Jem. Well, you never deserve to have a nut. 

Law. But you'll give me some of yours? You'll 
give me some of your good things, won't you? 
. Jem. I shall not have any of these good things. 

Law. Then, what will you do with all your money? 

Jem. Oh, I know very well what to do with M! but 
as I told you before, that's a secret, and 1 shapX tell 
any body. Come now: let's go back and pl^; their 
game's up, I dare say. 

o 
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4. Lawrence went back, very much out of humor 
with himself and his eis^ht-pence. If I had four and 
seven-pence, said he to himself, I certainly should be 
happy. Poor fellow! he did not know that an indus- 
trious and contented disposition is necessary to make 
any one happy. 

5. Lawrence soon spent his money for apples and 
gingerbread, and when those were all gone, he had 
nothing to do but think of Jem's four and seven-pence, 
and to wish he was as rich. 

6. From breaking the tenth commandment, by cove- 
ting what was his neighbor's, this idle boy at length 
became so wicked as to break the ei^^hth, and steal 
Jem's hard-earned treasure^ for which he was tried 
and sent to prison; a wammg, both to parents and 
children, that " Idleness is the root of much evil." 



LESSON 24. 

DEFINITIONS. % 

'Glouces.ter, Glos-ter, a county of England. 
RO'Jiolv'ed, formed a resolution, determined. t| 

Ac^om-plish, to finish, to complete, to bring about. 
* Pre-t^n^ed, feigned, showed hypocriticallv. 

Care.ful.ly, attentively, with care, watchrally. 
im.pa.tient, uneasy, hasty, res^ess, fretful. 
I £x.ceedang.ly, very much, matly, very. 

Bribe, to hire one to do a bad action, to corrupt. 
"^ Com-mit^ted, perpetrated, executed, done. 
Smoth-^r, to kill by intercepting the breath. 

T%e Murder in the Tower. 

1. There was once a King of England called Ed- 
ward THE FooRTH. WhcD he died, he left behind him 
two little sons, the eldest only thirteen years of age, 
and the youngest but nine. The eldest whose naihe 
was also Edward, being so called after his fa^er, was 
crowned, young as he was, by the name of ^iicg Ed- 
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WARD THE Fifth; but his uncle Richard, Duke of Glou- 
cester was appointed to govern the kingdom till the 
little king should grow big enough to govern it himself. 

2. Now Richard, under whose care Edward and his 
little brother were placed, was one of the wickedest 
men that ever lived. He wished to be King himself; 
and for this purpose he resolved to murder his little 
nephews. So to accomplish this object he pretended 
to be very fond of them, and seemed to do every 
thing that a good uncle ought to do; but this was alia 
pretence, that he misht get them into his power, and 
out of' tne reach of meir mother and all her friends, 
who would watch carefully over them. 

3. The first thing he did was to pretend that it was not 
safe for these little bovs to live in the palace where 
their father had lived, and he therefore took them to the 
Tower, which is a great old castle at the further end of 
London, where the wild beasts are now kept; but there 
is no beast in the Tower so cruel as this Richard was. 

4. The little princes did not much mind going to 
the Ttewer, for tney were too young to guess their 
uncled wickedness; and indeed the Tower seemed to 
then^i as good as any other home^ because they were 
told that their dear mother and their grandmother were 
to go with them. 

5. But after they h^d been there for a short time, 
Richard got impatient of having their mother 
there, and he cruelly sent her away from her little 
boys. Oh! you may think how the poor mother cried, 
and how the poor little boys cried at parting; every 
body cried; even the very soldiers who came by Rich- 
ard's order to take their mother away, cried; and Rich- 
ard himself pretended to cry; but in reality he was ex- 
ceedingly glad their mother was gone. 

6. When he thus had the poor little boys quite in 
his power, his first attempt was to bribe the keeper of 
the Tower to murder the httle boys; but the keeper was 
top honest, and he reused. Then Richard turned 
l^ini ojOffrom being keeper of the Tower, and appointed 
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another keeper, a villain who was ready enough to do 
the bloody job. So this new keeper hired three ruf- 
Hans, to come and murder these poor innocents; and 
it was settled that this shocking murder was to be 
committed on a certain night, while the little princes 
were asleep in bed. 

7. So that night, after the poor little boys had said 
their prayers, and kissed one another, and wished that 
they could have kissed their poor mother, who was far 
away, they went to bed ana very soon fell asleep in 
one another's arms — for they were so good that they 
never forgot their dear mother,* and they said their 
prayers to God every morning ,and eveiy night; and 
when they went to sleep, they folded their litfle arms 
lovingly about each other. 

8. While they were lying then fast asleep, the ruffians 
came in to'murder them; but ihey^ were not agreed how 
to do it — at first they intended to stab the princes, but 
then they were afraid the blood would be se'en, and so 
at last they resolved to smother them, which would not 
spill any blood, and would prevent their makijag any 
noise; and so the ruffians took up the pilloT^ip, and 

i forced them down over the faces of the little princes, 
who in spite of all the efforts they could make with their 
little strength, were smothered and died. 

9. When tney were dead, the ruffians took off the 
pillows, and then they saw the two little faces lying 
close together, and their arms round each other as if they 
had just kissed each other as they were dying. Then the 
ruffians took the dead bodies, carried them down the dark 
narrow stone stairs, and dug a hole at the bottom of the 
stairs, and threw the bodies into the hole, and covered 
them up with clay, and no one knew what had becom% 
of them. 

10. Every one knew, indeed, that their cruel unclej, 
had hired ruffians to murder them, bu^ nobody ev^r 
knew where they had been buried until many years af-^ 
terwards, when the bones of two little Dpy.s were 
found by afecident, in digging a hole at th^ foot of 4he 
dark stone stairs, and then these bones virelpe, known Co 
be the bones of the poor little princes. 
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LESSON 25. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Pa-pitt«, Roman Catholics^ belieyers m Popery. 
Pr6t«8t.ant8, those opposed to Popery. 
Par.lia.ment, the assembly of king, lords, and commons. 
Gdy.em.ment, the power that makes and executes the laws. 
Trai.tors, conspirators against the state. 
Vaults, cellars, caves, holes in the earth. 
De.feat.ed, frustrated, overcome, overthrown. 
Rid'^e, a puzzle for people to guess, an enigma. 

The Gun Powder Plot. 

1. During the reign of Kin^ James I. the Papists 
were greatly enraged to find that the King, and the 
Parliament, and the ^ople were all become Protest- 
ants; and they resolved to make a desperate attempt to 
put the King, the Parliament, and the other chief 
Protestants to death, in order that the Papists should 
have the rule and government of England, and should 
be able to bring in their religion again all through the 
■countiy. 

2. Many plans and pld^s were devised for this pur- 
pose, but none seemed great enough to destroy the 
whole Protestant party ^ once, which was what the 
Papists wished to do. At last, after many debates, it 
was resolved to attempt to blow up the Parliament House 
with gun-powder, on the first day of the Parliament, 
when the King and dueen and all the royal family, 
and all the Lords, and Grentlemcn of the House of 
Oommons were to be present; by which they would at 
one blow destroy the whole Protestant government. 

3. So these wicked traitors hired a house next the 
Parliament House, and they set about digging a hole 

.under the wall of the Parliament House, in order se« 
cretly to place gun-powder under the houSe to blow it 
up. 

4. For many days they went on working ^this hole, 
and when they had made their way almosttinder the 
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Parliament House, they found, to their great surprise, 
that there were vaults made there already, and that if 
they broke through the wall they would oe discovered 
by the persons who hired the vaults. These perscms 
were coal merchants who had coal in these vaults. 

5. On this discovery, they found that their first plan 
would not do; so they resolved to hire the vaults them- 
selves, and under pretence of keeping coals, faggots, 
and firewood there, to place barrels of gun-powder 
ready to blow up the house above. 

6. Well, the traitors filled these very vaults with 
barrels of gunpowder, and a man of the name of Guy 
Fawkes, was the person appointed to set fire to the 
train, and every thing was ready. But an event which 
I am going to tell you defeated all their wicked 
scheme. It happened that there was a Lord who had 
a friend among the Papists; and this friend, to prevent 
this Lord's being destroyed, wrote him a letter to ad- 
vise him not to go to the Parliament. 

7. This letter was written in very dark language, 
almost like a riddle; it talked of a sudden blow and that 
no one should see the hand that gave it; and as there 
was no jiame signed to the letter, and as it told no 
particulars, this Lord could not tell what to make of it; 
but he thought it best, at all events, to shew it to the 
King and the Council. 

8. The Council all thought that it was a foolish let- 
ter, without any other meaning than to frighten this 
Lord; but King James suspected that there was some 
mischief at the bottom, and when he considered that 
the blow was to be sudden and unseen, he immediately 
thought that some explosion or blowing up by gun- 
powder must be meant; so a search was immediately 
ordered in the vaults under the Parliament House. 

9. This search was made on the 4th of November, 
the very day before the Parliament was to meet; and 
when the officers went to make the search, they found 
Guy Fawkes, with a lantern in his hand, standing in a 
secret corner, and having laid all the trains of gun- 
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powder, and prepared every thing for the eiecution of 
die plot next day. 

10. So they immediately seized him, and they found 
^s pockets matches and ^nts for striking mre, and 
ft further search they found a great many barrels of 
d-powder all hidden under the coals and faggots. 

&uy Fawkes, when he found he had no chance of es- 
caping, told the whole story, and the names of all the 
other Papists who were joined in the plot, and they 
were all soon after put to death for this most horrible 
plot. 

11. If the plot had succeeded, and fire had been set to 
the gun-powder, not only all those that were in the Par- 
liament house, .but all the neighborhood would have 
been destroyed; they would have been blown into the air 
and their bodies would have been torn into a hundred 
pieces, and scattered far and wide with the ruins of the 
nouses. 

12. Guy Fawkes himself intended to have stood a 

freat way off and set fire to a long train, which would 
ave burned some minutes before it reached the gun- 
powder, and in these minutes he would have run away 
and escaped. 

13. Even to this time, on every Fifth of November, 
— the day on which the plot was to have been execu- 
ted, — you see the little boys carry a figure about the 
streets, which they call Guy Fawfcesi, and which after 
parading about, they afterwards hang, as Guy Fawkes 
himself was hanged; and prayers are said in all the 
Churches, to thaim God for having saved the kingdom 
and the Protestant religion from this dreadful death. 

LESSON 26. 

DEFIN'ITIONS. 

B6w-er, a covered place made with boughs of trees. 
Frisk-ing, leaping, skipping, dancing about. 
But-ter-^ups, a kind of flower. 
Bli^, gay, dry, merry, joyous. 
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How many derivative words in the first verse? What 
word is the opposite of rising? Come? Pleasant? Night? 
Wave? Busy? Which word in this lesson contains the 
jpreatest number of syllables? Letters? 



The Country Boy^s CalU tf 

1. Sister wake! The sky is light: 
Mom has come: the earth is bright: 
Stars are gone, and night is done, 
Come and see the rising suni 
Let us view his early peep; 
Nights are long enough for sleep. 

2. Now the fresh green grass is springing; 
Butterflies their way are winging. 
Thro' and thro' the grape-vine bowers, 
Round and round among the flowers. 
Now beneath the pleasant sky 
Lambs are frisking joyously. 

3. Merry birds, that all night long 
Hush'd in sleep their happy song, 
Glad another day to see. 
Sing on every bush and tree — 
Here are beds of flowers for you, 
Buttercups and violets blue! 

4. Wreaths of morning-glory, bright, 
Pink, and purple, blue and white. 
Wave with every wind that blows! 
Come — for soon their leaves will close. 
Come and see the pretty flowers. 
Birds are singing in the bowers. 

5. " Busy bees" are humming ^ow', 
Robin hops from bough to bough; 
Sister, come and sii with me 
Under this sweet mulberry tree. 



All are busy — all are gay. 
We will be as blithe as they. 



t . 
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LESSON 27. 

DEFINITIONS. 

n'-^rtant, continual, alwrays the same. 

owd, coUection, multitude. 

ly^-^-ra], a number, many. 
Se.yere, painfbl, heavy, harah. 
Pun-ish, to inflict pain for a fault. 
Cor.rec'.tion, punishment, reproof. 



There ia one polysyllable in this lesson,— on which syllable 
is the accent |»laced? If you place the accent on the last 
syllable how will you pronounce it? 

The Father who loved his Son. 

1. There was once a number of little children play- 
ing in a public road, where there was constant danger 
of their being thrown down and hurt by the carriages. 
Several persons who saw them, told them that they 
would be hurt; but the children did not mind what was 
said. 

2. But after a while, a man came, all in haste, and 
going in among the crowd of children, took one from 
among the others, giving him at the same time several 
severe blows. 

3. " And pray," said an old woman who was stand- 
ing by, " why do you seize upon that child in particu- 
lar, my good man, and lay your hands so heavihr upon 
him? is he worse than his fellows, that you should pun- 
ish him in particular?" 

4. " No," replied the man, " he is not worse than the 
rest; but he is my own child, and I do this because I 
love him and Aish for his own good." I tell you this 
htory, my li^ readers, to prove to you that cor- 
rection, whether it comes from God, from your parents, 
or your teachers, is commonly given in love, and be- 
cause your welfare is desired by those who give it. 

5. For it is written. My son, despise not the chastening 
of die Lord, neither be weatry of his correction. For 

7 
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whom tke Lord loveth, he correcteth, even as a father 
Che son, in whom he delighteth. 

When joBi teacher reproves or corrects you for a 
do you feel displeased and dissatisfied, or, do you fe 
good scholar always does, that your teacher has acted 
towards you, and that if he had acted otherwise, he 
not have done his duty? 




LESSON 28, 

DEFINITIONS. 

La.zi.^st, unwilling to work or study, slothful. 
In'-do-lent, lazy, icUe, listless, sluggrish. 
Satch-el, a little bag to carry books and papers in. 
C6m.i.cal, funny, droll, laughable. 
Cora.mer^ial, carrying on trade, trading. 
Drone, an idle, lazy person. 
Nav.i-ga.ble, that may be passed in boats or ships. 
Scar.let, a bright red color. 

Is laziest a. primitive or derivative word? From what is 
it derived? How many words can you think of that «re 
derived from lazy? What is the opposite of comical? Of i] 
laughing? Of acephalous? Lazy? Idle? Begging? y 

TAe Idle School Boy, — Juvenile Miscellany. 

1. I will tell you about the laziest boy you ever heard 
of. He was indolent about every thing. When he 
played, the boys said he played as if the master told 
him to. And when he went to school, he went creep- 
ing along, like a snail, with a satcU|l on his back. 
The bov had sense enough; but he n^r learned any 
thing — nd was too lazy to learn any thmg. 

2. When he spelled a word, he drawled out one syl- 
lable after another, as if he were afraid the syllables 
would quarrel, if he did not keep them a great waysi 
apart. Once, when he was saying a lesson in geogra« 
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phy, his master asked him, "What is said of Hart- 
ford?" He answered, " Hartford is a flourishing com- 
ical town." 
t^. He meant it was "a flourishing, commercial 
lllii;" but he was such a drone, that he never knew 
^at he was about. When asked how far the Kenne- 
bec was navigable, he said it was " navigable for boots 
as far as Waterville." The boys all laughed, and the 
school-master could not help laughing too. The idle 
boy colored like scarlet. 

4. " I say it is so in my book," said hej and when 
one of the ooys showed him the geography, and point- 
ed to the place where it was said that the Kennebec 
was navigable for boats as far as Waterville, he stood 
with his hands in his pockets, and his mouth open, as 
if he could not understand wnat they were all laugh- 
ing at. 

5. Another day, when his class were reciting a les- 
son from the Dictionary, he made a mistake, worse 
than all the rest. The word, A-ceph-a-lous, was 
printed with syllables divided as you see; the deflni- 
tion of the word was, " without a head." 

6. The idle boy had often been laughed at for being 
so very slow in saying his lessons; this time he thought 
he would be very quick and smart; so he spelled the 
word before the master had a chance to put it out. 
And how do you think he sjjelled if? 

7. "A-c-e-p-h, Aceph," said he; "A louse without a 
head." The boys laughed at him so much about this^ 
that, he was obliged to leave school. The master said, 
" He Was a drone, and the working bees stung him out 
of the hive." 

8. You can^sily guess what luck this idle bov had. 
His father tridPto give him a good education, tut he 
would he a dunce; not because he was a fool, but be- 
cause he was too lazy to give his attention to any 
thing. He had a considerable ^r<uwe left him; but he 
was too lazy to take care of it; and now he goes about 
the streets, with his hands in his pockets, begging hi» 
bread. 
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What must you do in order to become a learned man? Do 
lazy, indolent boys uiually become rich and respectable men? 



\ 



LESSON 29. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Ea*|rer-ne88, ardent desire, anxiety, inclination. 
Prof.its, gains, advantages, benefits. 
Pal.try, mean, vile, despicable, insignificant. 
O-mit-ted, neglected, left ofi*, laid aside. 
Dieumonds, precious stones, valuable gems. 
Ru-ined, destroyed, demolished, laid waste, 

Tlie Money Digger. 

1. In the north of England lived Vain, by trade a 
miller. Nobody loved money better than he, or more 
respected those that had it. Vain, however, with all 
his eagerness for riches, was, in reality, poor. He 
had nothing but the profits of his mi)l to support him; 
yet, though these were small they were certain. 

2. While his mill stood, he was sure of eating; and 
every day he laid by some money, which he would 
count with much satisfaction. Yet still his gains were 
not equal to his desires; he only found himself above 
want, whereas he desired to be possessed of riches. 

3. One. day as he was indulging these wishes, he 
was informed that a neighbor oi his had found a 
pan of money under ground, having dreamed of ^t three 
nights before. 

4. These tidings were daggers to the heart of poor 
Vain. " Here I am," says he, "toiling ^m morning till 
night for a few paltry farthings, while Tieighbor. Hunks 

foes quietly to bed, and dreams himself into thousands 
efore morning." 

5. " O, that I could dream like him! with what pl^ft^ 
sure would I dig round the pan; how slyly w($md 1 
carry it home; not even my wife should see me; and 
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then, ok the pleasure there is in thrusting one's hand 
into a great heap of gold up to the elbow." Such 
thoughts only served to make the miller unhappy: he 
omitted his former industry; he was quite tired of 
small gains, and his customers began to forsake him. 

6. Every day he repeated the wish, and every nisht 
laid himself down in order to dream. Fortune that 
was for a long time unkind, at last however seemed to 
smile upon his distress, and indulged him with the 
wished fbr dream. 

7. He dreamed, that under a certain part of the 
foundation of his mill was concealed a large pan of 
gold and diamonds, buried deep in the ground, and 
covered with a large flat stone. 

8. He rose up and concealed his good luck fron^ * 
every person, (as is usual in money dreams^) in order 
to have the dream repeated the two succeeding nights, 
by which he should he certain of its truth. His wish- 
es in this also were answered: he still dreamed of the 
same pan of money in the very same place. 

9. Now, therefore^ it was past a douot; so, p^etting up 
early the third mormng, he repaired alone, with a pick- 
axe in his hand, to the mill, and began to undermine 
that part of the wall which the vision directed. 

10. The first sign of success that he met with, was 
a broken mug; and digging still deeper, he turned up a 
house tile, quite new and entire; at last, after much 
digging, he came to the broad flat stone, which was so 
large, that it was beyond one man's strei^h to move it. 

11. " Here," he cried, in raptures to himself, "here it is! 
under this stone there is room for a very large pan of 
diamonds indeed. I must go home to my wife, and tell 
her the whole aflair, and get her to assist me in turning 
it up." 

12. Away therefore he goes, and tells his, wife of 
his success. Her joy may easily; be imagined; she flew 
roand his neck, and embraced him: but being ea^r to 
know the exact sum, they returned speedily tc^ether to 
th« place were Vain had been digging, and there they 
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found, — not indeed the expected treasure, — ^but the 
mill, their only support, fallen,-*-and entirely ruined. 



LESSON 30. 

DEFINITIONS. 

6rain-pi.an, a chain of mountains in Scotland. 
Shep-herd, one who tends or takes care of sheep. 
High'-land, the northern part of Scotland. 
Prec-i-pi-ces, a steep descent of land. 
Cav-ern, a cave, a hollow place in the earth. 



What kind of word is ghearingl Daily? Ascending? Child? 
Mists? Bitterly? What word is the opposite of returned? 
Knowing? Ascending? Faithful? Going? How many tri- 
Dyllablds in this lesson. 



The Shepherd's Dog' and the Lost Child. 

1. On the Gram-pi-an Mountains in Scotland, there 
are pastures of great extent. In these are kept nu-mer- 
ous flocks, of sheep, which are permitted to range fre- 
quently sev-er-al miles in every di-rec-tion. The 
Shepherd never has a view of his whole flock, except 
when collected for the purpose of shearing. 

2. He is ac-cus-tomed to make daily visits to the 
ex-trem-i-ties of his pasture, trusting to his dog to drive 
bjack any of the sheep which may straggle beyond the . 
proper bounds. 

3. In one of these ex-cur-sions, a Highland shep- 
herd car-ried with him a little child, about three years 
old. After trav-er-sing his pastures for some time, 
attended by his dog, the shepherd found himself under 
t^e ne-ces-si-ty of as-cend-ing a steep hill, at some dis- 
tiepice. 

4. As it would be too tiresome to the child to ac- 
cOTa-pa-ny him, he left him on a small plain at the 
b^om, with strict orders not to stir from the a^t till, 
h^retum. 
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5. Scarce-1)^, however, had he gained the sum-mit, 
when the ho-ri-zon was sud-den-ly darkened hy one of 
those thick mists, which descend so rapidly amid the 
Grampians as almost to turn day into night in the 
course of a few minutes. 

6. The anxious father im-me-di-ately hastened back 
to his child; but owing to the darkness and his own 
fears he lost his way. After wan-der-ing about a long 
time, he dis-cov-ered^ by the light of the moon, that he 
was within a short distance of his cottage. 

7. It would have been both useless and dangerous to 
have renewed his search that night. He therefore re- 
turned home, bitterly mourning over the loss of his 
beloved child. His dog, too, which had served him 
faithfully for many years, was also missing. 

S. As soon as day dawned, he set out with a band of 
his neighbors to seek his lost little one. All day they 
searched in vain, and at night returned home disconso- 
late. Here, they learned that the dog had been at the 
cottage in the course of the day; and, after receiving a 
piece of cake, had immediately disappeared. 

9. For three successive days the shepherd renewed 
his search; and each night, when he returned home, he 
found that the dog had been at the cottage, and carried 
off either bread or cake. 

10. Knowing the sac^ity of the animal he re- 
solved to wait and follow him. He did so: and 
after scrambling his way down frightful precipices, 
Jie saw the dog enter a cavern, the mouth of which was 
almost on a level with a stupendous mountain water- 
fall. ^ 

11. On entering the cavern, he beheld his child 
eating the cake which the faithful dog had procured, 
irhile the latter stood by, with the utmost satisfaction, 
aud watched until it was devoured. 

12. The little boy being left alone, and the darkness 
claming on, he had probably fallen, or scrambled down 
th^ precipice, and had been afraid to leave the cave, on 

4iccQunt of tne foaming waterfall at its mouth. The 
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dog never left the child, except to procure him food, 
aoa then was always seen running at full speed. 

LESSON 31. 



DEFINITIONS. 
Ar.ri.cB, one of the fire grand imaionn of the globe. 
GdT.nii.oi, s chief ruler of s at«te or colony. 
Cru.el.ly, iDhuiiiaiily, berbaroiulj, wickedly. 
J>£*.ert, on uninhebited plnce, a wuto country. 
Ex.bkliit.ed, worn oat, became feeble, withrfbt HMngtlt. 
E.ii5i-moiu, Teiy luge, uncommonly f leat. 
AD.dr6c-leB, Au.drob-tGeze, n man's name. 
. In'-rtant-tf , immediately, quickly, at once. 
Ca-reeaed, ca.reBt, fuatedwithfondneea, fondled. 
Har-mo-ny, peaoe ffll friendship, perlect afrreement. 
For.got ten, not remembered, not thought of, 
Un.ffir.hi.nate.ly, uchappily, unluckily. 
Un-feel-ing, unkind, hard hearted, cruel. * ( 

PUn-isb.iDent, pain indicted for a crime. I 

The Lion and Androcles. I 

1. When Rome was iiijslresa of the World, she firnl 
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a colony in Africa, over which a governor was appointed. 
This governor had many servants, or slaves under his 
command, and being a cruel man. he sometimes treated 
them so ill, that they ran away from him. 

2. Among these slaves, there was one, named An« 
drocles, who w^s so cruelly treated, that rather than 
live with his master, he escaped into the desert, where 
being exhausted with hunger and fatigue, he took shel- 
ter in a cave, among the rocks, to rest Jiimself. 

3. He had not been there long, before an enormous 
Lion came in where he was. Androcles seeing that he 
eould not escape, gave himself up for lost, and expected 
the beast would instantly tear him in pieces. 

4. The Lion went up to him, but instead of growling, 
or offering to do him any injury, held up his paw which 
was wounded and bloody, and seemed to want the 
man's help. Androcles. knowing that he was in the 
animal's power, and thinking that nothing he could do, «i^ 
would add to his dai^er, did not try to get out of his 
way, but took hold of his foot and looked at it. He 
there found a large thorn, sticking in his flesh, ana 
which the animal seemed to wish him to pull put. 

5. The man did not know but in taking it out he 
should so hurt the beast, that he would destroy him on 
the spot, but with a trembling hand, he ventured to . 
pull out the thorn, when to ms great joy, he found, 
that the grateful beast, instead of hurting, caressed him 
in the kindest manner. 

6. At night, the man and Lion lay down, and slept 
together in the greatest harmony, and the next night 
the beast went out in search M. prey, and having 
caught some, brought it to the den, and laid it down • 

m9X the man's feet. 

7. The man cooked his meat by building a fire of 
siboh small wood as he could find, and in tms way An- 
d^les lived with the Lion for thnse years; the Lion 
eV^ day bringing him such game as he could catch. 
., % At the end of this time, the man knowing that his 
^n^l master was no longer governor in Africa, and 
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thinking that himself was forgotten, left the Lion's 
den, when the animal was absent, and went back to 
the Roman colony, where he had before lived. 

9. But being unfortunately known as a runaway 
slave, he was taken up, and sent to Rome, to his old 
master, who had before gone there. In Rome, at that 
time, the master had the power of putting his slave to 
death for the crime of running away, and the master of 
Androcles, was so unfeeling, as to order that he should 
be thrown to a Lion, as a punishment for the crime of 
escaping from his own cruelty. 

10. The people assembled in great crowds to see 
such an awml death as they expected this poor slave 
would meet with, just as they assemble in this coun- 
try, when they expect some miserable man is to be 
hanged. Androcles, being placed in a situation where 
he could not escape, and where the people could see 
him, an enormous Lion was let loose upon him as his 
executioner. 

11. The man in the greatest agony, expected that 
hii^ last moment of life had come. But the grateful 
beast, instead of opening his terrible jaws to devour 
the poor slave, fell down at his feet, and fawned upon 
him, and carressed him, as a dog would do, who nad 
found his long lost master. 

. 12. Androcles then saw, to his great joy, that this 
was the Lion. With which he had so long lived in 
Africa, and who, like himself, ^ad been caught and 
carried to Rome, to be exhibited at the public shows. 

13. The Roman Emperor, hearing of this sin- 
. gular friendship, between the Lion and Androcles, 

ordered not only that the slave should be set free, 
but also that the Lion ' should be given to him a^ 
a present The Lion would never leave his kind mas" 
ter, nor would Andi-ocles ever forsake his friend the 
Lion, to whom he had twice owed his life. 

14. The slave, now becoming a freeman, led hi» 
Lion about the streets of Rome without fear, and the 
people being curious to see such an instance of friend- - 
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ship, gave him so much money for the sight, that he 
soon became rich by showing his Lion. 



LESSON 32, 

DEFINITIONS. 

In^ci^^it, an event, occurrence, casualty. 
Er.«.gance, that which pleases by its nicety, symmetry. 
Plu-maflre, the feathers of a bird. 

Lap.wing, a bird frequenting water, the peewit or teewit. 
Wail-ing, moaning, loud cries of sorrow, weeping. 
Pr^coptF, a- command respecting moral conduct. 



The Penitent Fowler* — Fothgili.. 

1. Never shall I forget a little incident, which oc- 
curred to me during my boyish days; an incident which 
many will deem trifling, but which has been particular- 
ly interesting to my heart; as giving origin to sentiments 
and rules of action, which have smce been very dear to 
me. 

2. Besides a singular elegance of form and beauty 
of plumage, the eye of the common lapwing is pecu- 
liarly soft and expressive; it is large, black, and full of 
lustre; rolling, as it seems to do, its liquid gems of dew. 

3. I had shot a bird of this beautiful species, but, on 
taking it Up, I found that it was not dead. I had 
wounded its breast; and some big drops of blood stained 
the pure whiteness of its feathers. 

4. As I held the hapless bird in my hand, hundreds of 
its companions hovered round my head, uttering con- 
tinued shrieks of distress, and by their plaintive cries, 

M|tt)peared to bemoan the fate of one, to whom they were 
^^nnected by ties of the most tender and interesting 
nature. 

5. At the same time the poor wounded bird contin- 
ually moaned, with a kind of inward wailing iKrte, 
c^ressive of the keenest anguish; and ever and anon 
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it raised its drooping head, and turning toward the 
wound in its breast, touched it with its bill, and then 
looked up in my face, with an expression that I have 
no wish to forget; for it had power to touch my heart, 
wMle yet aboy, when a thousand dry precepts in the 
academical closet would have been of no avail. 



LESSON 33. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Grape, thin stuff resembling gauze. 

Heath, a waste place covered with shrubs tnd bushes. 

Skirts, borders, edge, margin. 

P4r^on.4ublei well formed, good looking, handsome. 

T6w-er, a building for defence, a fortress, a castle. 

Hedge, a fence made of prickly bushes. 

Glo-ried, took pride in, exulted, rejoiced. 

Things by their right Names* 

Charles, Father you grow very lazy. Last winter 
you used to teH us stories, and now you never tell us 
any; and we are all got round the nre quite ready to 
hear you. Pray, dear father, let us have a very pretty _ 
one. 

Father. With all my heart— what shall it be? 

•C. A bloody murder, father! 

F, A bloody murder! Well then — Once upon a time, 
some men. dressed all alike — 
' C, Witn black crapes over their faces? 

F. No; they had steel caps on: — having crossed a 
dark heath, wound cautiously along the skirts of a deep 
forest — ^^ 

C. They were ill-looking fellows, I dare 88^. ^^ 

F. I cannot say so; on the contrary, they were tall 
pMer&onable men as most one shall see; — Cleaving on their 
right hand an old ruined tower on the hill — 

C At midnight, just as the clock striick twelre; was 
it not fiather? 
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F, No, really; it was on a fine balmy sumifter^s morn- 
ing, — ^and moTed forwards, one behind another — 

C. As still as death, creeping along under the 
hedges. 

/^ On the contrary — they walked remarkably up- 
right; and so far from endeavoring to be hushed and 
still, they made a loud noise as they came along, with 
several sorts of instruments. 

C But, father, they would be found out umnedi- 
ately. 

F. They did not seem to wish to conceal them- 
selves; on the contrary, they gloried in what they were 
about. The]^ moved iforwards, I say, to a large plain, 
where stood a neat pretty village, which they set on 
fire — 

C. Set a village on fire? wicked wretches! 

F. And while it was burning, they murdered — twen- 
ty thousand men. 

C. O fie! father! You do not intend 1 should believe 
this; I thought all along you were making up a tale, as 
you often do; but you shall not catch me this $me.^ 
What; they lay still, I suppose, and let these fellows 
cut their throats! 

F, No, truly, they resisted as long as they could. 

C. How should tnese men kill twenty thousand peo- 
ple, pray? 

F. Why not? the murderers were thirty thousand. 

C. O, now I have found you out! lou mean a 
Battle. 

F, Indeed I do. I do not know of any murders half 
so bloody. 

LESSON 34. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Plea0.ant, pleasing, agreeable, gratifying. 
W^a-ry, tired, fati|raed, destitute of strength. "'vi* 
.^(r^hough, notwitostanding, allow, grant. • - • ^ 

£a^*er«ci8e» task, what la appointed for one to peifbitfu 

8 
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Whatkipd of word il» played? Sleigh? Exercise? Tired? 
What word is the opposite of pleasant? Run? Play? Sister? 
How many trisyllables in this lesson? Dissyllables? 

* - 

Little Charles* 

1. 'Tis pleasant when the fields are green, 

To run about and play; 
'Tis pleasant when tne snow has been, 
To drag about my sleigh. 

2. But if I played the long, long day, 

How weary I should grow; — 
Although the flowers were bright'tnd gay, 
And grass my feet below. 

3. And if I might, from mom to night. 

But slide and ride my sleigh. 
With sister's doll, so gay and bright, 
I should be tired of play. 

4. But when my ex-er-cise is done, 

The little time I play 
Is pleasant; — and I gladly run. 
The gayest of the gay. 

5. And when my mother, smiles and says^ 

I am her hope and joy. 
In winter's cold, or spring's bright days, 
I am a happy boy. 



LESSON 35. 

DEFINITIONS, 



P^n^ive, gloomy, melancholy. 
Prat-tling, talkative, talking idly. • 
Ef-faced, worn off, blotted out, destroyed. 
Ae-oalled, called back, taken back. 




i 
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\ What kind of word is Autumn? Chilly? 'Mam.jna? 

She'll? What is the opposite of chilly? Die? Light? How 
many polysyllables in this lesson? Tpsyllables? 

The Little Graves. — Anon. 

1. 'Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry, 
And rustled on the ground, 

And chilly winds went whistling by, 
With low and pensive sound. 

2. As through the grave-yard's lone retreat, 
By meditation led, 

I walked with slow and cautious feet. 
Above the sleeping dead, — 

3. Three little graves, ranged side by side, 
My close attention drew; 

O'er two, the tali grass, bending, sighed, 
And one seemed fresh and new. 

4. As, lingering there, I mused awhile 
On death's long, dreamless sleep, 

And opening life's deceitful smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 

5. Her form was bowed, but not with years. 
Her words were faint and few. 

And on those little graves her tears • 
Distilled like evening dew. 

6. A prattling boy, some four years old, 
Her trembling hand Cinbraced, 

And from my heart the tale he told 
Will never be effaced. 

Child. 

7. " Mamma, now you must love me more. 
For little sister's dead; 

And t'other sister died before, 
And brother too, you said." 

8. ''Mamma, what made sweet sister die"? » 

She loved me when we played: 
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Yoti told me, if I would not .cry, 
Yo»M show me where she's laid.'^ 

' Mother. 

9 " 'Tis here my child, that sister lies. 
Deep buried m the ground: 
No lignt comes to her little eyes, 
And she can hear no sound." 

Child. 

10. " Mamma, wh^r can't we take her upy 

And put her in my bed^ 
111 feed her from my little cup. 
And then she won't be dead. 

11. " For sister'll be afraid to lie 
' In this dark grave to-night, 

Afid^she'll be very cold, and cry, 
Because there is no light." 

Mother. 

12. "No, sister is not cold my child; 

For God, who saw her die. 
As he looked down from Heaven and smiled. 
Recalled her to the sky. 

13. "And then her spirit quickly fled 

To Grodj by wnom 'twas given; 
Her body in the ground is dead, 
But sister lives in Heaven." 

Child. 

14. " Mamma, won't she be hungry there, 

And want some bread to eat? 
A!nd who will give her clothes to wear^ 
And keep them clean and neat?" 

15. "Papa nrast go and carry some; 

ril send her all I've got; 
And lie must bring sweet sister hollies 
Mamma, now must he not?" 
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Mother, 

16. " No, my dear child, that cannot be; 

But it you're good and true, 
You'll one day go to her; but she 
Can never come to you. 

17. " Let little children come to me, 

Once our good Savior said; 
And in his arms she'll always be, 
And Grod will give her bread." 

LESSON 36. 

DEFINITIONS. 

In'-rtru.ment, that by which a thing is done. 
Sur.round.ed, encompassed, inclosed, encircled.. 
Port-man-teau, a bag in which clothes are earrie^^ 
Dis.trib.u-tiog, dividing, bestowing in parts. 
De-ci.phering, finding oat the meaning, unrayelliiifb 
Man.u.^cript, a book written, not printed. 
Sub-lime, grand, wonderful, lofty. 
Con-j^c-tnre, an opinion without proof, a guess. 
8S.crets, things hidden, or concealed, or unkn^wuK 
Do.tect.ed, foand out, discovered. 
Prone, inclined, disposed, apt. 
Re-veal, to discover or make known « 
Spe.cies, sort, kind, one like itseK. 
Va-ry, difier, disagree. 
For.tU'Uate, lucky, successful. 

A Curious InstrumenL . 

1. A gentleman just returning from a journey to 
London, was surrounded by his children; eager to ftear 
the news; and still more eager to see the contents of a 
small pormanteau, which were^ one*by one, carefUlly 
unfolded and displayed. 

2. After distributing among them a few small tore- 
sents, the ^ftther took hia seat again; wh«|pth6 follpw^ 
ing; dialogue ensued: — 

8* 
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Father, I must confess, I have brought with me 
something far more curious and valuable than any of 
these litue gifts which you have received. It is too 
good to present to you, but I will give you a descrip- 
tion ctf It, and then you may be allowed to inspect it. ♦ 

-This small instrument displays the most perfect in-^ 
genuity and beauty of workmanship: from its extreme/ 
delicacy, it is so liable to injury, that a sort of light cur- 
tain, adorned with a beautiful fringe, is always provid- 
ed, and so placed, as to fall on the approach of the 
slightest danger. 

By a slight movement, the person it belongs to, 
can ascertain with considerable accuracy, the size, col- 
or, and shape of any article whatever. The owner is 
thus saved from tne necessity of asking a thousand 
questions, and trying a variety of experiments which 
would otherwise be necessary. 

George, If they are such useful things, I wonder that 
evejy body, who can at all afford it, does not have one. 

jF; They are not so uncommon as you may suppose; 
I myself happen to know several individuals who are 
possessed oi one or two of them. 

Charles, How large is it, Father; could I hold it in 
my hand. 

F, You could — but I should be sorry to trust mine 
with you! You will be surprised to hear that this lit- 
tle instrument can be darted to a great distance, with- 
out any injury, oir the least danger of losing it. 

C. Well, I cannot understand you at all; but do tell 
us, father, what it is chiefly used lor. 

F, It has been found very serviceable in deciphering 
old manuscripts, and indeed is not without its use in 
modem prints. It will assist us in acquiring all sorts of 
knowledge, and without it, some of the most sublime 
parts of creation would have been matters of mere con- 
jecture. It is of a very penetrating quality, and can 
sometimes discover secrets which could be detected by 
no other meiDs;— it must be owned, howev^, itis oquaf- 
ly prone to reveal them 
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C What, can it speak thea? 
F. It is sometimes «aid to do so, especially when it 
meets one of its own species. 
Genrge, What color are they? 
F, They vary considerably in this respect; mine, 
^ I believe, is of a darkish color, but, to confess the truth, 
' I never saw it in my life. 
^ G. " Never saw it!" but why don't you look at it? 

F, I should be in ffreat danger of losing it, if I did; 
and in that case, I could not obtain another, as nobody 
would be willing to part with such a thing. 

G, Then how did you get this one, father? 

F. I am so fortunate as to have more than one^ but 
how I got them I really cannot recollect. ■ » 

C. But, father, you said you brought them from 
London to-ni^ht. 

F. So I did: I should be sorry if I had left them 
behind me. 

C and G. Do, father, tell us the name of this cu- 
rious instrument. 

F. It is called an EYE. 



it. 



LESSON 37. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Per.8ua^ed, induced, made willing, convinced. 
AMa«iD, one who kills by enrpriso or secretly. 
In..stant.l7, quickly, immediately, at the moment. 
SuB-pi^on, the act of suspecting, a belief that he had done 



What kind of word is Par-is? B6n.dy? Directly? 
Digging? What word is the opposite of forest? Followed? 
Directly? Believed? Leaving? How many trisyllables in 
.this lesson? Polysyllables? 
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The Dog and the Assassin. — J. Scaliges. 

1. Many years ago, a French gentleman of distinction, 
travelling alone through the forest of Bon'-dy, in France, 
was mur-dered and buried under a tree. His dog, an 
English blood-hound, went to. the house of a friend of 
his master in Par'-is, and by bowling, looking towards 
the door, and pulling at his coat, made bira understand 
that he wished to be followed. 

3. Having persuaded the man to go with him, he led 
the way direcily to the tree, under which he began to 
scratch the earth and to howl most piteously. On dig- 
ingthespot, the body of the murdered man was found. 

3. A long time after this, the dog met the assassin in 
the midst of a crowd, and instantly seizing him by the 
throat, would have killed him had not others come 
to his assistance. He was kind to erery person, but 
this man; whenever he saw Mm he always attacked 
him with the greatest fury, and was several times near 
killing hira. 

4. This excited suspicion; — and the king, Louis the 
Eighth, having himself been a witness of the fact, de- 
terrained that the case should be decided by a battle bf- 
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tween the man and {he%)g. In those days, they did 
not have trials by ^^ Judge and jury,"^^ as we have now, . 
but decided causes by single combat, for at that time, 
it was believed that Qod would always protect the in- 
nocent, and punish the guilty, and that therefore, it , 
would be leaving the case to the judgement of Heaven. 

5. The place appointed for the combat,*was a lar^ 
field, where the King and his nobles could see it. ' 
The man had a club to defend himself with, and the 
dog was allowed an empty barrel with one head out, 
into which he could run when he became tired. 

6. Every thing being ready the dog was untied, and 
in a* moment he tried to seize his enemy. But the man 
for a while kept him off with his club, the dog at the 
same time avoiding his blows by jumping away when he 
was about to strike. . 

7. After sometime, the guilty man grew weary, and 
could defend himself no longer, and the dog springing 
forward seized him by the throat, and threw him on 
the ground. 

8. The man now confessed in the presence of the 
king and his nobles, that he had killed tne dog's master, 
and buried him under the tree, where his body was 
found. Soon after, this cruel and wicked man suffere() 
the punishment due to the awful crime of murder. 



LESSON 38. 

DEFINITIONS.* 

Re4urn4iig, coming back, or going back. 
Ob^ruct-ed, stopp^, interrupted, blocked up. 
Fer.rieil, carried over water in a boat. 
Hab.i-ta.tion, a place to live in, a hooBe^ dwelling. 
H6s.pi.ta-ble, kind to strangers without reward. 
Trav-^14er, a person on a journey. 

What kind of word is returning? Overtakoi? What im 
the opposite of water? Western? Hospitable? Followed? 



-^ 
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^ Poor? Even? IlLlooking? tfbw many poIysylUbles in 
this lesion? Trisyllables? Dissyllables? 



f 



Tht Man who was Hospitable. 

1. "As I was returning from one of the Western 
States," says Judge Hall, "I was overtaken by the 
night, and found my path obstructed by a river. See- 
ing^a house on the opposite side, I called for help." 

2. "Aialf naked, dirty, ill-looking fellow came down, 
and with some trouble ferried me over. I followed him 
to his habitation. It was a cabin of the meanest kind, 
being made of logs, and had but one room. There 
were seven or eight persons in the family, and every 
thing looked as if they were very poor." 

3. "After drinking a bowl of milk, which I merely 
called for by way of excuse for paying him a little 
more for his trouble, I asked him what was his price for 
fjprrying me over the river; to which he pleasantly re- 
plied, that he never took money for helping a traveller 
on his way." 

4. " Then let me pay you for your milk," said I, " I 
never sell milk," replied he. " But" said I, urging him, 
" I would much ratner pay you; I have money enough," 
" WeU," said he; " I have milk enough; so we are even. 
I hay^as good a right to give you milk, as you have to 
give me money." 

Do you know which the Western States are? Would you 
have done as the miui did in refusing pay? Would the man 
iMHSfr been hospitable if he had asked a great price for helping 
ihe judge? Did you ever read of any other man who was 
hospitable? 



• LESSON 39, 

DEFINITIONS. 

Night-in-gale, a small bird that sings in the night. 
Gold.finch» a bird so called from the color of its wings. 
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Din'-gy, soiled, dusky, di^ sullied, brown. 
Transient, of short duration, hasty, momentary. 

What kind of a word is Nightingale? Charming? Turn, 
ing? What is the opposite of come? Sweetest? Best? 
Wealth? Friend? Which verse contains the greatest num. 
ber of derivative words? 



The Nightingale and the Goldfinch. 
Fbom the German. 

1. "Come dear papa," cried The'-o-dore, 

" Come listen to this charming bird: — 
Sing little warb'-ler, sing once more 
The sweetest notes I ever heard." 

2. " And now, another bird, I hear; 

But not of music such a treat; — 
Hi8 note though pleasing to my ear, 
Is not so strong, nor half so sweet." 

3. A lesson for his child in view. 

Of much more worth than song or tale. 
The father brought, in cages two. 
The Goldfinch and the Nightingale. 

4. " Look at these birds, observe them well," 

He said — " And try, I do not iest, 
If, by their looks, my boy can tell. 
Which is the bird that sings the best." 

5. How Theodore the GoLunNCH praised, 

With velvet head and golden breast! 
He cried delighted as he gazed, 

" This is the bird that sings the best." 

6. Then turning to the Nightingale 

" This little brown and dmgy thing," 
He said, " with dusky back and tail, 
, I'm pretty sure he cannot sing." 
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7. The father cried, " I f^ the cause, 

And in the world 'tis likewise so; 

T%€re — oft will beauty gain applause 

While talent must neglected go. 

8. " But learn, my boy, to wiser be, 

And ne'er in outward show confide, 

Which often proves, as soon you'll see." 

A mask to nide conceit and pride." 

9. " Be talentj modesty, and worth, / 

Your objects — when you seek a friend; j 

More to be prized than wealth or birth, 
On which mere transient joys depend." 



LESSON 40. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Al-ter-nately, by turns, " first one then the other.' 
In-curred, were liable to, were subject to. 
Hein.ou8, great, enormous, hatefUl, odious. 
£-vlusion, the art of avoiding, equivocation. 
Wise-^ucre, a fool, a simpleton, a dunce. 



What kind of word is teacher? From what is it derived? 
How many words can you mention that are derived from 
teach? What is the opposite of pursuit? Mean? Wiser? 
Falsehood? Evasion? Little? How many compound words 
in this jiesson? 



Honesty is the best Policy^ 

1. As Edward and Charles were, one day, playing in 
their school-room, a boy by the name of Fellows came 
in, bringing a little dog that belonged to one of their 
teachers. 

2. " Now," said Fellows, " we will have some rare 
sport." "Here Fid6," said he to the dog, "let us see * 
what you can do,^— here catch this rule." The dogi^^d 



> 
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as he wa§ ordered to the no small diyersion of Edward 
and Charles. 

3. They all ensased eagerly in the sport, and for a 
long time amused tnemsehres by making Fido jump 
over a desk which stood in the room, to pick up a gloye, 
or an apple, which they alternately threw to the other 
side. 

4. In the eagerness of their pursuit, they did not per- 
ceive that an ink-glass had been carelessly left on the 
desk by another lad, till, by an unexpected leap, Fido 
struck his hind feet against it, and, in an instant, it lay, 
in pieces on the floor. 

5. Their play immediately ceased; the boys for a 
moment looked at each other with much alarm, for they 
well knew that the teacher to whom it belonged, was a 
Bevere man, and that acts of carelessness frequently in- 
curred an equal punishment with errors of a far more 
heinous nature. 

6. " What can we do?" said Fellows, turning to his 
companions, as they stood gazing on the sparkling 
fragments: "what can we do?" "Do!" replied Ed- 
ward; " we must go instantly, and tell Mr. Smith the 
whole truth." 

7. " What, tell Mr. Smithl" answered Fellows, in as- 
tonishment: " why, you would not surely be such a fooL 
as to get a flogging for such a trifle. Belter, by half, 
Bhut Fido into the room, and let them suppose it was 
his puppy which broke it; and he won't nog his own 
dog, Pll DC bound to say." 

8. " So you see no harm will be done, and the blame 
will fall wnere it should on Master Fido: eh, Fido! eh!" 
he said, patting the dog's long ears, " what say you to a 
whipping, Master Fido?" " You would not be so mean, 
Burely?" said Charles. 

9. " Mean, indeed," answered Fellows, " that's just 
like you: always preaching up nursery notions. Let 
me tell you, young gentleman, when you have seen a 
little more of the world, you will become wiser." 

10. " Besides, I say," he repeated, seeing that Charles 

9 ^ • 
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was about to reply; " it was his dog that broke it, and I 
see no reason why we should suffer for his fault." 

11. "But Fellows," said Edward, "evasion is as 
wrong as positive falsehood. It is true, that it was the 
puppy's feet that threw down the glass, but it was you 
who enticed him into the room; and it was through our 
carelessness, in not examining the desk, that me ac- 
cident happened." 

12. " Well, Master Wiseacre," retorted Fellows, " do 
as you like; but I shall take care how I play again with 
such mightjr men of truth." 

13. Notwithstanding the sneer with which this speech 
was accompanied, and which shook for a moment poor 
Charles' resolution, more than all the arguments 
which had been used, they went directly to Mr. Smith, 
generously taking upon themselves the whole blame^ 
and not even alluding to the presence of Fellows at 
the same time. 

14. " My good boys," said Mr. Smith, (who, though a 
severe, was by no means an unjust man,) " the honor 
and truth that you have this day evinced, deserves en- 
couragement instead of blame." 

15. "The act of carelessness will not, I trust, occur 
again, and I shall, therefore, pass it over without any 
further observation, hoping that your example will 
extend its influence through the school, and ar- 
dently wishing that you ma^ ever retain the excellent 
principles that you have received." 

16. "Trifles, my lads, make the sum of human 
thinffs; trifles often stamp our character through life; 
and ne who disdains falsehood, or even evasion, in a 
matter of little consequence, may be trusted in things 
of moment." 

17. "Thirty years after this incident took place," 
said Mr. Smith, " Edward and Charles belonged to the 
most honorable, wealthy, and respectable class ofsoci- 
ety in the city where tney resided." " But Fellows," 
continued he, " was an inmate of the State's Prison. 
He had committed numerous crimes — was tried^-^found 
guilty — and sentenced to hard labor for life.^^ 
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LESSON 41. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Or-phan, a child who has no parents livin^^. 
Char.i-ty, things given to the poor, alms. 
Transient, lasting but a moment. 
Shrieked, screamed, uttered a loud crj. 
Clasped, pressed with the arms. 
Kin, kindred, relations. 



The Orphan Boy. — European Magazine. 

1. Alas! I am an orphan boy, 

With nought on earth to cheer my heart; 
No father's love, no mother's joy. 

Nor kin nor kind to take my part. 
My lodging is the cold, cold ground, 

1 eat the Dread of charity; 
And when the kiss of love goes round, 

There is no kiss, alas, for me. 

2. Yet once I had a father dear, ^ 

A mother, too, whom I could prize; t- 

With ready hand to wipe the tear, the 

If transient tear there chanc'd to rise. The 

But cause for tears were rarely found: 3r his 

For all my heart was youthful glee; 

And when tne kiss of love went round, but, 

How sweet a kiss there was for mel \im 

3. But ah! there came a war they say; 

What is a war? I cannot tell; 
The drums and fifes did sweetly play. 

Arid loudly rang our village Dell. 
In truth it was a pretty sound, 

I thought, nor could I thence foresee. 
That when the kiss of love went rouna, 

There soon would be no kiss for me. 

4. A scarlet coat my father took^ 

And sword as bright as bright could be; 
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Mnd feathers that so gaily look, 

All in a shining cap had he. 
Then how my little heart did bound! 

Alas, I thought it fine to see; 
Nor dreamt, that when the kiss went round 

There soon would be no kiss for me, 

5. At length the bell again did ring 

There was a victory they said. 
'Twas what my father said he'd bring; 

But ah! it brought my father dead. 
My mother shriek'd, her heart was wo; 

She clasp'd me to her trembling knee; 
God grant that you may never know, 

How wild a kiss she gave to me! 

6. But once again, but once a^gain. 

These lips a mother's kisses felt; 
That once again, that once again. 

The tale a heart of stone would melt. 
'Twas when upon her death-bed laid, 

(Alas! alas! that sight to see,) 
" My child, my child," she feebly said, 

And gave a parting kiss to me. 

furjy. So now I am an orphan boy, 
ext With nought below my neart to cheer; 

^^ No mother's love, no father's joy, 
pj Nor kin nor kind to wipe the tear. 

' My lodging is the cold, cold ground; 

/ I eat the bread of charity; 

And when the kiss of love goes round, 
There is, alas, no kiss for me. 



LESSON 42. 

DEFINITION. 

^ Con^tul, a person commisBioned by a king or«tiite to re. 
•ide in a foreign country as an agent or represonlatiw; to 
protecttfae rightfl* commerce, merchants and seaaien of tho 
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4rtate, and to aid the govemment in any commercial trantac. 
tions with such foreign country. 

The Arab and his Horse. 

1. The Horse is one of the most useful and val-u-a- 
l)le animals, designed for the benefit of man. He is a 
strong, beautiful, and noble quad'-ru-ped; and in all 
countries where he is found, he is the o-be-di-ent slave 
of his master. 

2. The best Horses are found in Arabia; and in no 
other part of the world are they treated with so much 
tenderness and affection as in that country- 

3. When they are colts, the Arabs speak kindly ta 
them, and learn them to play ancj frolic with their 
children. They never whip them as men do in this 
country, but treat them gently and use them as friends. 
The children of the poor Arab, often sleep with his 
horse, and fondle and play with him without fear or 
injury. 

4. As an instance of the great attachment which the 
Arab feels for his Horse, the following' account is relat- 
ed. "The whole property of a poor Arabian of the 
Desert consisted of a most beautiful Horse. The 
French consul at Said offered to purchase him for his 
master, the king of France. 

5. "The Arab hes-i-ta-ted for a long time, but, 
pressed by want, he at length con-sent-ed to sell him 
for a con-sid-er-a-ble sum of money. The consul, not 
choosing to give so high a price without in-struc-tion, 
wrote to France for per-mis-sion to make the purchase. 
The king gave orders to pay the money. 

6. " The consul immediately sent notice thereof to 
the Arab, who soon made his appearance, mounted on his 
beautiful Horse, — and the gold he had demanded as 
his price was paid down to him. The Arab, covered 
with miserable clothing, dismounted, and looked at the 
money; then, turning his eyes to his Horse, he sighed, 
and thus addressed him: 

9* 
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7. " * To whom am I ^oing to yield thee xxpl T© 
Europeans, — who will tie thee close, — ^who wfll beat 
thee, — who will reader thee miserable; remain with me, 
my beauty, my darling, my jewel, and rejoice the 
hearts of my children.' As he pronounced these 
words, he sprang on his back, and was out of sight in 
a moment." 



LESSON 43. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Beau-tiful, pleasing to the eye, elegant. 

De-light, pleasure, joy, satisfaction. 

liair, the bed or c^uch of a beast. 

D^s^rt, an uninhabited place, a waste. * 

Ter-ri-ble, frightful, dreadful, formidable. 

Gl6.ri.ous, noble, illustrious, bright. 

The Teacher instructing his Pupils. 

^ 1. Come, and I will show you what is beautiful. It 
IS a rose fully blown. See how she sits upon her mossy 

?u"^ 1.^^® ^"®^° ^^ ^^^ flowers! Her leaves glow 
like foe, the air is filled with her sweet odor: she is the 
aelignt of every eye. 

2. She is beautiful, but there is a fairer than she. He 
that made the rose is more beautiful than the rose: He 
IS all lovelv: He is the delight of every heart. 

3. I will show you what is strong. The lion is strong 
when he raises himself up from his lair, when hS 
shakes his. mane, when the voice of his roaring is heard 
the cattle of the field fly, and the wild beasts of the 
desert hide themselves,— for he is very terrible. 

4. The lion is strong, but He that made the lion is 
str^ger than he: His anger is terrible. He could make 
us die m a moment, and no one could save us from His 
hand* 
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5. I will show you what is glorious. The 6dn is glo- 
rious. When he shines in the clear sky, when he sits 
on his bright throne in the heavens, and looks abroad 
over all the earth, he is the most glorious and excellent 
object the eye can behold. 

6. The sun is glorious, but He that made the sun is 
more glorious than he. The eye beholds Him not, for 
His brightness is more dazzhng than we could bear. 
He sees in all dark places, by night as well as by day; 
and the light of his countenance is over all His works. 

7. Who is this that is greater than all things, and 
what is his name, that my lips may praise himf His 
great name is God. He made all things, but he is 
himself more excellent than all which he has>made. 
They are beautiful, but he is beauty; they are strong, 
but he is strength; they are perfect, but he is perfection. 



LESSON 44. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Shroud, burial clothes, a winding sheet. 

Sep-ul-chre, a grave, a place where a dead body is buried. 

Fa-vil-ion, a tent, a temporary moveable habitation. 



What kind of word is wonderful? From what is it deriv- 
«d7 What word is the opposite of creature? Enclosed? 
Narrow? Darkness? How many polysyllables in this les. 
aon? Trisyllables? 



The Silk Worm. — Infant Teacher's Assistant. 

1. Comb, and I will tell you what is wonderful! 
The silk-vxrrm is wonderful: 
For all the silk in the world is made 
By that little creature! — Breaking from 
Her little egg — first as a caterpillan 
Then with her curious mouth, 
Weaving her golden shroud; 
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Then she lies and lives without air or food. 
Enclosed in three hundred yards of silk; 
Till bursting from her narrow sepulchre, 

She springs forth a little butterfly, 

Lays" her eggs and dies. 

2. The work and changes of the silk-worm 
Are wonderful; 
But He that made the silk- worm, 

Is far more wonderful than all his works; 
He maketh darkness his pavilion 
And rideth upon the wings of the wind; 

His way is in the sea, in the trackless ocean, 
His paths in the great waters, 
And his footsteps are not known. 



1 

i 



LESSON 45. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Lived, resided, dwelt, had their home. 

Dif-fi-cult, unpleasant, hard to be passed. 

A-mu-sing, pleasing, diverting, entertaining. 

Cer.tain.ly, surely, truly, without doubt. 

Mope, walk stupidly, dull, gloomy, spiritless. 

Be-times', early, seasonably, in good season. J 

William and John, 

1. 1 had once two school boys, who lived nearly a mile 
from the school-house. Sometimes the weather was 
cold — the snow blew, and made the path difficult. It 
was quite amusing to see how differently these boys 
would manage. 

2. John would stay around the fire, and as soon as 
breakfast was over, would, look out, and as he saw the 
snow fly, he woulu begin to complain, and say, " Oh I 
can't go to school to-day. It is too cold I shall certainly 
freeze." 

3. Thus he would stand dreading the cold, till late 
school time; then, «« his mother compelled him to go, 
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he would start off, and mope along, dreading the cold; 
when in fact, he walked so slow, that he would indeed 
suffer hefore he got to the school, 

4. Then he would neglect his lesson to think how 
hard it was^ to be obliged to attend school, in such 
weather. As might be expected, John was a dull 
scholar, and was always at the foot of his class. 

5. But, not so with William. He was up betimes in 
the mormng. After breakfast, he was soon ready for 
school, If cold, he would tie his pocket handkerchief 
round his chin, and start off with a smiling face. 

6. If the wind blew he would clap his hands, and 
shout, — " Hurrah! a fine breeze to-day;" and away he 
would run like a deer on the mountain. His running 
would keep him wanm and he would enter the school- 
house early with his cneeks blooming with health and 
cheerfulness. 

7. He loved his books, and was sure to be often at 
the head of his class. His teacher loved him, and so 
did all who knew how diligent he was. He became 
a very bright scholar, and is now one of the best 
preachers m the United States. 

8. Youth is the time to acquire knowledge. Oh! 
how lovely is the sight of a school-room, where all the 
boys and girls are searching their books to get under- 
standing. 



Which do you suppose was earliest at school, John or 
William? Which do you imagine was most studious during 
school hours? If the teacher gave them a long lesson 
which would learn it cheerfully, and which would complain 
of it as a hard task? Which do you suppose was watching 
to see all that took place in the schooLroom, and which 
9aw and noticed nothing but his books? Why did the 
teacher and others love William? Which do you most re. 
temble, John or William? 
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LESSON 46. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Prow-lingr, roving for prey, searching for food. 

Pil-lage, plunder, spoil, booty. 

Tr61-li8, a frame of lattice work. 

Prog, victuals or provisions sought by begging, food. 

How many derivative words in the first verse? In the 
second? What word is the opposite of luscious? Thinner? 
Quits? Like? 



The Fox and the Grapes. — From La Fontaine. 

1. A Fox who having failed to pick, 

Though prowling all around the village, 
The bones of goose, or duck, or chick, 
Was bent on any sort of pillage, 

2. Saw from a trellis, hanging high. 

Some Grapes with purple bloom inviting; — 
His jaws with heat and hunger dry, 
The luscious fruit would fain be biting. 

3. His car-case than a wea-sel thinner 

Made him for ev'iy prize alert; 
He thought though fortune brought no dinner, 
'Twas best secure a good des-sert. 

4. A tan'-ta-li-zing branch to gain. 

With many a spring and many a bound, 
He strove; but, finding all in vain. 
With this remark he quits the ground! 

5. "Let those who like such trash devour. 

I'll range elsewhere for better prog; 
These worthless grapes, — so green, — and sour, 
Are scarcely fit to feed a hog." 
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LESSON 47. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Mask, s cover for the face, a covering to diiguise the face. 
£n^u-ing, following, succeeding, the next. 
Mas-quer^ide, a diversion, or amusement in which the 
company wear masks. 

What kind of word is beautiful? Made? Want? Mas. 
querade? Pity? What word is the opposite of pity? 
Pretty? Stop? Perfect? Ensuing? 



The Fox and the Mask. 

1. A Fox waflfed round a Toyman's shop — 

How he came there pray do not ask — 
But soon he made a sudden stop, 
To look and wonder at amasK. 

2. The mask was beautiful and fair, 

A perfect mask as e'er was made, 
And which a Lady meant to wear, 
At the ensuing Mas-quer-ade. 

3. He turned it round with much surprise, 

To find it prove so light and thin; 
"How strange," astonished Ren-ard cries, 
" Here's mouth and nose, and eyes and chin;" 

4. "And cheeks and lips, extremely pretty; 

And yet, one thing there still remains 
To make it perfect; — what a pity; 

So fibae a head should have no brains." 

5. Thus to some boy, or maiden pretty, 

Who to get learning take no pains, 
May we exclaim — " Ah! what a vity, 
So fine a head should have no brains." 
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LESSON 48. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Plan.ta>tion, a fann. 
In-fest-ed, greatly troubled with. 
Difiutr^Bsed, afflicted, unhappy. 
T^r-ri-fied, frightened, 
Neigh'-bors, those who live near. 
Quest, search, pursuit. 
8cru.pu-lou8, carefhl. 
Wilds, woods, a forest. 
Ech'-oes, sounds returned. 
Fre-quen-ted, often visited. 
R&v.en^us, very hungry, voracious. 
Re-new-ed, began again. 
In^z.pres^i.ble, that cannot be spoken? 
Sa-ga-city, quickness of scent. 

Mu.tu.al.ly, acting or doing to others as others do to yoil# 
KnowLedge, the store of information which the mincl 
possesses. 



Penn^l-va-nia, "the groves of Penn,'* so called from 
William Penn, who founded the colony of Pennsylvania.— 
What word is the opposite of missing? Youngest? Entered? 
Wilds? Mountain? Resting? Refused? Distress? Knowl^ 
edge? Hope? Wonderful? Kind? 

The Indian and his Dog, — American Plant«r. 

1. In the town of Ulster, in the State of Penn-syl- 
va'-nia, lived a man whose name was Le Fever. He 
owned a plan-ta'-tion near the Blue Mountains, a place 
which was much in-fest'-ed at that time with iwiid 

^ an'-i-malsl ^ 

2. He had a family of eleven children. One morn- 
ing he was greatly alarmed at missing the youngMt, 
wno was about four years of age. The dis-tressed w^- 
ily sought after him in the river, and in the fields, but 
to no purpose. Greatly ter-ri-fied, they u-ni-ted with 
their neigh-bors in quest of him. 



I 
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3. They entered the woods, which they searched 
with the most scru'-pu-lous attention. A thousand 
times they called him by name, — " Derick, little Der- 
ick,"' was repeated on all sides — but no answer was re- 
turned, save the echoes of the wilds. They then as- 
sembled at the foot of the mountains without oeing able 
to gain the least information respecting the child. 

4. After resting themselves a short time, they formed 
into different bands; and night coming on^ the parent? 
in despair refused to return home, — for their fright con- 
stantly increased, from the knowledge they had of the 
mountain-cats and other rav'-en-ous animals that fre- 
quented the place. 

5. Then came into their minds, the horrid idea of a 
wolf or some other dreadful animal, devouring their 
child. "Derick, my poor little Derick! — where art 
thou," — frequently exclaimed the mother, in tones of 
the deepest distress, — but all of no avail. As soon as 
day-break appeared, they renewed their search, but as 
un-suc-cess'-nil ly as on the pre-ce'-ding day. 

6. For'-tu-nate-ly an Indian, laden with furs, passing 
by, called at the house of Le Fever, intending to repose 
himself there as he us'-u-ally did on his travelling 
through that part of the country. He was surprised to 
find no one at home bat an old negro woman, who was 
too feeble to go in search of the child. " Where is my 
brother?" said the Indian. "Alas!" replied she, "he 
has lost his little Derick, and all the neigh'-bor-hood 
are employed in looking after him in the woods.^' 

7. It was then three o'clock in the afternoon. — 
" Sound the horn," said the Indian, " and if possible, 
call thy master home. I will find his child." The horn 
was sounded; — and as soon as Le Fever returned, the 
Indian asked him for the shoes and stockings that little 
Derick had worn last. 

8. He then or'-dered his dog which he brought with 
him, to smell them. He then led hhn into a field about 
twenty rods from the house, and commenced conducting 
him in a circular manner round the house, bidding him 

10 
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smell the ground as they proceeded. He had not gone 
far, when the do^ began to bark. He then let him go, 
when the dog followed the scent and barked again. 

9. The sound brought some feeble ray of hope to the 
dis-con' so-late parents, and the party pursued him "with 
all their speed, but soon lost sight of him in the woods. 
Half an hour af'-ter-wards, they heard him again — and 
soon saw him return. The looks of the dog wera visi- 
bly altered: — an air of joy seemed to animate him, and 
his actions showed that his search had not been in vain. 

10. " I am sure he has found the child," exclaimed 
the Indian, "but Whether dead, or alive, I am unable to 
tell." The Indian then followed his dog, which led 
him to the foot of a large tree, where lay the child in a 
very feeble state, nearly ap-proach'-ing death! He took 
him tenderly in his arms, and hastily car'-ried him to 
his dis-con'-so-late parents. 

11. Happily the father and mother were in some 
measure prepared to receive their child. Their joy 
was so great, that it was more than a quarter of an hour 
before they could express their gratitude to the kind re- 
sto'-rer oi their child. Words cannot express the af- 
fect'-ing scene. After they had bathed the face of the 
child with their tears, they threw themselves on the 
neck of the Indian, whose heart in u'-ni-son melted 
with theirs. 

12. Their gratitude then extended to the dog. They 
ca-ress'-ed him with in-ex-press'-ible delight, as the ani- 
mal, which, by means of his sa-gac'-i-ty, had found 
their little Der'-ick; believing that, like the rest of the 
company, he must stand in need of refreshment, aplen- 
ti-ful repast was prepared for him, after which he and 
his master went on their journey. The company mu'- 
tu-al-ly pleased at the happy event, returned to their 
re-spec '-tive homes, highly de-light' -ed with the kind 
Indianandhis won'-derful dog. 



/ 
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LESSON 49. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Cir.cmn-8taii.ces, Bomething attending. 

Con.sid.er, think of, reflect upon. 

At.ten-ding, accompanying. 

Cir.cum-stan''-ti.a-ted, 8ur.kum.8tan'.8he.a.ted. 

As.scm.bly, congregation. 

Im^pro.pri.e.ty, unfitness. 

Law.ful, according to law. 

Il.lus.tra.tion, explanation. 

In.dif '.fer.ent, neither good nor bad. 

Re-lioves, takes away. 

Im-pi''.ety, want of respect to God. 

A8.Bault.ed, attacked. 

In-stance, example. 

Un-law'.ful, contrary to law. 



Circumstances alter Cases. — Dr. Watts. 

1. In many things which we do, it is our duty not 
only to consider the mere naked action itself, but the 
persons who act, and those who are afiected by such ac- 
tion; also the time when, the place where, the manner 
how, and the end for which the action is done; togeth- 
er with the effects that must, or may follow, and all 
other attending circumstances. 

2. These things must necessarily be taken into our 
view, in order to determine whether the action, which 
is indifferent in itself, be either lawful or unlawful, 
good or evil, wise or foolish, decent or indecent, proper 
or improper, as it is so cir-cum-stan-ti-a-ted. Let me 
give a plain instance for the illustration of this matter. 

3. Mario kills a dog, which, considered merely in it- 
self, seems to be an in-dif-fei'-ent action. Now the dbg 
was Timon's and not his own; this makes it look un- 
lawful. But Timon bade him do it; this gives it an 
appearance of law-ful-ness again. It was done at 
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church, and in time of divine service; these cir-cum- 
stan-ces added, cast on it an air of ir-re-lig-ion. 

4. But the dog flew at Mario, and put him in danger 
of his life; this relieves the seeming impiety of the ac- 
tion. Yet Mario might have escaped, by flying thence; 
therefore the action appears to be improper. But the 
dog was known to be mad; this further circumstance 
makes it almost necessary that the dog should be slain, 
lest he might worry the assembly, and do much mis- 
chief. 

5. Yet again, Mario killed him with a pistol, which 
ne happened to have in his pocket, since yesterday's 
journey: now hereby the whole congregation was terri 
fied and discomposed, — and divine service was broken 
ofi; this carries an appearance of great indecency and 
impropriety in it. 

6. But after all, when we consider a further circumr. 
stance, that Mario, being thus violently assaulted by a 
mad dog, had no way of escape, and had no otner 
weapon about him, — it seems to take away all the col- 
ors of impropriety, indecency or unlawfulness, — ^and 
allows that the preservation of one, or many lives, will 
justify the act as wise and good. 

LESSON 50. 

How to tell bad News. 
Mr. G. and Steward. 

Mr. G. Ha! Steward, how are you, my old boy! — 
How do things go on at home? 

Stew. Bad enough, your honor; — the magpie's* dead. 

Mk. G. Poor Mag! — so he's gone. How come he to 
die? 

Stew. Over-ate himself. Sir. 

Mr. G. Did he, faith? a greedy dog; why, what did 
he get he liked so well? 

* Magpie, a kind of bird resembling a croir. 
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Stew. Horse-flesh, Sir; he died of eating horse-flesh. 

Mr, G, How came he to get so much horse-flesh? 

Stew. All your father's horses, sir. 

Mr. G. What! are they dead too? 

Stew. Aye, sir; — they died of over-work. 

Mr. G. And why were they over-worked, pray? 

Stew. To carry water, sir. 

Mr. G. To carry water! and what were they carry- 
ing water for? 

Stew. Sure, sir, to put out the fire. 

Mr. G. Fire! what fire? 

Stew. Oh, sir, your father's house is burned down 
to the ground. 

Mr. G. My Father's house burned down? — How 
. come it set on fire? 

Stew. I think sir, it must have been the torches. 
' / ^ Mr. G. Tolrches!— what torches? 

Stew. At your mother's funeral, sir. 

Mr. G. My mother dead? 

Stew. Ah! poor lady, she never looked up after it. 

Mr. G. After what? 

Stew. The loss of your father. 

Mr. G. The loss of my father! My father gone too? 

Stew. Yes, poor gentleman, he took to his bed as 
soon as he heard of it. 

Mr. G. Heard what? 

Stew. The bad news, sir, and please your honor. 

Mr. G. What! more miseries! more bad news? 

Stew. Yes, sir, — your bank has failed, — and your 
credit is lost, — and you are not worth a shilling in the 
world. I made bold, sir, to come to wait on you about 
it, — for I thought you would like to hekr the news! 



LESSON 51. 

DEFINITIONS^ 

CnB.8118, pronounced Crg-zut. 

Lj^d-i-a, an ancient kingdom of Alia Minor. 

10* 
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SoJon, a famous Grecian I^ilosopher. 
Cj-nsB the Great, king of Persia. 

The seven wise men of Greece were Feriander* — Pitta, 
ens, — ^Thales, — Solon, — Bias, — Chilo, — and Cledl)ulus. 



Solon and Crcesus. — an. histost. 

1. Solon was one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
He it was who gave that wise answer to Croesus, king 
of Lydia. Croesus was so rich that even now, it is 
commoil to say " as rich as Croesus." 

2. This king showed his wealth to Solon, and then 
asked " if he did not think the pos-ses-sor of so much 
sold the hap-pi-est of men?" " No^*' replied the phi- 
los-opher, "I know a happier man; an honest laborer 
who has just enough to live on." , 

3. " And who is the next happiest of men?" said the * 
king, expecting himself to be named. "The next hap- 
piest," answered Solon, " are two virtuous sons, who ' 
were remarkable for their duty and kindness to their 
mother." 

4. " And thmk you not that I am happy?" exclaimed 
the disappointed monarch''. " No man can be deemed 
happy till his death," said the sage; meaning I suppose, 
that according as his life was spent could his state be 
judged. 

5. When Croesus afterwards was taken prisoner by 
Cyrus, and about to be burnt, he recollected this con- 
versation, and cried out, " Oh! Solon! Solon!" 

6. Cyrus asked the cause of this exclamation; and 
when it was explained, he set Croesus at liberty, and 
owned himself instructed by the hint of Solon. So 
the philosopher saved the life of one king and improv- 
ed unother. 



Can you tell me where Greece is? Where was the king- 
dom of Lydia? Why did Cyrus set Croesus at liberty? 
Who was Cyrus? Can you tell me where Pereia is? Who 
did Solon say was the happiest man he knew of? . ,, 
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LESSON 52. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Al-ex-an^uler, king of Macedonia. 
Ma.ce^6-nia, a kingdom of Europe. 
GoMet, a bowl, a cup, a drinking vessel. 
Coro'jnerce, dealing, intercourse, trade. 
Ly^i-a, a country in Africa west of EgjpL ^ 

Sy'r.i-a, a country in Asia, west of Persia. 
Per. sia, e large kingdom in Asia. 
Bac-tri-ans, a nation, north of Persia. 
In^ia — In'd-ja, the southern part of Asia. 
Scyth'^.i-ans, a wandering people inhabiting the northern 
part of Eurqpe and Asia. 

What word is the opposite of vast? Equal? War? Sub- 
doe? Growing? Top? Dead? Weak? Beyondf Satiety? 



Speech of the Scythians to Alexander the Great* 

QUINTIUS CuRTIUS. 

1. If your person were as vast as your desires, the 
whole world would not contain you. Your right hand 
would touch the east, and your left the west, at the 
same time. You grasp at more than you are equal to. 
From Europe you reacn Asia; from Asia you lay hold 
on Europe. And if you should' conquer ail mankind 
you seem disposed to wage war with woods and snows, 
with rivers and wild beasts, and subdue nature. 

2. But, have you considered the usual course of things'? 
Have you reflected that great trees are many years a 
growing to their height, but are cut down in an hour? 
It is foolish to think of the fruit only, without consid- 
ering the height you have to climb to come at it. Take 
care, lest, wmle you strive to reach the top, you fell 
to tne ground, with the branches you have already laid 
hold on. 

3. The Lion, when dead, is devoured by ravens; and 
rust consumes the hardness of iron. There is nothing 
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80 Strong, but it is in danj^er from what is weak. It 
will, therefore, be your wisdom to take care how you 
renture beyond your reach. 

4. Besides^ what have you to do with the Scythians; 
or the Scythians with you? We have never mvaded 
Macedoma; why should you attack Scythia? We in- 
habit vast deserts, and pathless woods, where we do 
not yrant to hear the name of Alexander. We are not 
disposed to sulmiit to slavery, and we have no ambition 
to make slaves of others. 

5. That you may understand the genius of the Scyth- 
ians, we present you with a yoke of oxeUj an arrow, 
and a goblet. We use these respectively, m our com- 
merce with friends, and with foes. We give to our 
friends, the com, which we raise by the labor of our 
oxen. With the goblet we join in pouring out drink 
offerings to the gods; and with the arrows, we attack 
our enemies. 

6. You pretend to be the punisher of robbers, and 
are yourself the greatest robber the world ever saw. 
You have taken Lybia; you have seized Syria; you are 
master of Persia; you have subdued the Bactrians; and 
attacked India. All this will not satisfy you, unless 

Sou lay your greedy and insatiable hands upon our 
ocks and herds. 

7. How imprudent is your conduct! you grasp at rich- 
es, the possession of wnich only increases your ava- 
rice. I ou increase your hunger, by that which should 
produce satiety; so that the more you have, the more 
you desire. 



LESSON 53. 

The Child's Inquiry, 

Child. " How big was Alexander, Pa, 
That peoplef call him great? 
Was he like old Goliahtall — 
His spear a hundred weight? 



I 
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** Was he so large that he could stand 

Like some tall steeple high; 
Andj while his feet were on the ground 

His hands could touch the sky?" 

Father. " O no, my child; about as large 
As I, or uncle James. 
*Twas not his stature made him great; 
But greatness of his name. 

Child. " His name so great? I know 'tis long, 
But easy quite to spell, — 
And more than half a year ago 
1 knew it very well." 

Father. " I mean, my child, his actions were 
So great, he got a name 
That every body speaks with praise, 
And tells about his fame." 

Child. " Well, what great actions did he do? 

I want to know it all." 
Father. " Why, he it was that conquered Tyre, 

And levelled down her wall." 

" And thousands of her people slew—; 

And then to Persia went — 
And fire and sword on every side, 

Through many a region sent." 

" A hundred conquered cities shone ^ 

With midnight bummgs red — 
And strewed o'er many a battle ground, 

A thousand soldiers oled." ^ , 

Child. "Did killing people make him great" 
Then why Was Abel Young^ 
Who killed his neighbor trainmg day. 
Put into jail and hung?" 

*^ I never heard them call him great" 
Father. " Ah! that — was not in war — 
And him that kills a single man 
His neighbors all abhor." 
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Child, " Wellj then, if I should kill one man, 
Pd kill a hundred more: — 
I shoidd be great, and not get himg 
Like Abef Young before." 

Father. " Not so, my child, 'twill never do: — 

The gospel bids be kind." 
Child, ^' Then they that killj and they that praise^ 
The gospel do not nund." 

Father, " You know, my child, the Bible says. 
That you must always do 
To other people, as you wish 
To have them do to you." 

Child, " But, Pa, did Alexander wish 

That some strong men would come. 
And bum his house, — and kill him too; 
And do as he had done? 

*' And every body called him great 

For killing people so! 
Well, now, what right he had to kill, 

I should be glad to know. 

'^ If one should bum the buildings here, 

And kill the folks within, 
Would any body call him great, 

For such a wicked thing?" 



LESSON 54. 

The Child^s first Grief. — mrs. he mans. 

Child. 

1. " O, call my brother back to me, 

I cannot play alone; 
The summier comes with flower and bee,— 
Where is my brother gone?" 

2. " The butterfly is glancing bright. 

Across the sunbeams track; 
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I care not now to chase its flight, 
O call my brother back!" 

3. " The flowers run wild, — ^the flowers we sowed 

Around our garden-tree; 
Our yine is drooping with its load — 
O call him back to me!" 

Mother, 

4. " He would not hear my voice, my child! 

He may not come to thee; 
The face that once, like spring-time smiled. 
On earth no more thou'lt see." 

4. " The rose's brief, bright light of joy, 
Such unto him was given; — 
Go, — thou must play alone my boyl 
Thy brother is in heaven." 

Child. 

6. " And has he left his bird and flowers? 

And must I call in vain? 
And through the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again?" 

7. " And by the brook, and in the glade. 

Are all our wanderings o'er? 
Oh! while my brother with me played, 
Would I had loved him more!" 



LESSON 55. 

Death and the Youths 

1. " Not yet, the flowers are in my pathj 
The sun is in my sky; — 
Not yet, — ^my heart is full of hope, 
I cannot bear to die." 

3. " Not yet, — I never knew till now, 
How precious life could be; — 
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My heart is full of love, — Oh! Death, 
I cannot go with thee." 

3. But hve and hope enchanted twain, 
Passed in then: falsehood by« — 
Death came again, — and then he said, 
" I'm ready now to die." 



LESSON 56. 

DEFINITIONS. 

€(am«boI, to leap, to frisk, to play. 
In.ter'jnin.a-ble, boundleis, having no< limits. 
Count4es8, too numerous to be counted. 
Myr-i-ad, an immense number. 
Hoar-y, white with frost or age, gray. 



"What kind of word is beautiful? From what is it derired? 
How many words can you think of that are derived from 
beauty? What word is the opposite of beautiAil? Happy? 
Merry? Glorious? Liberty? Mountain? Forest? Inter, 
minable? Countless? How many polysyllables in this lesson? 

The World. 

1. How beautiful the world isl The green earth 
covered with flowers, — the trees laden with rich blos- 
som, — the blue sky, and the bright water, and the- 
golden sunshine. The world is indeed beautiful, and 
He who made it must be beautiful. 

2. It is a happy world! — Hark! how the merry birds 
sing; and the young lambs^-^see! how they gambol on, 
the hill side. Even the trees wave, and the brooks 
ripple m gladness. Yon eagle! — Ah! how joyously he 
soars up to the glorious heavens, the bird of Imerty, the 
bird of America. 

3. ** His throne is on the mountain top,-* 

His fields — the boundless air; 
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And hoary peaks that proudly prop 
The skies — his dwellings are." 

- 4. " He rises like a thing of light 
Amid the jioon-tide blaze; 
The mid-way sun is clear and bright — 
It cannot dim his gaze." 

5. It is happy — I see it, and hear it all about me; nay, 
I feel it — here, in the glow, the eloquent glow of my 
own heart. He who made it must be happy. 

6. It is a great world. Look off to the mighty ocean 
when the storm is upon it; — to the huge njountain when 
the thunder and the lightning play over it; — to the vast 
forest — the interminable waste; — the sun, the moon, 
and the myriads of fair stars, countless as the sands 
upon the sea-shore. 

7. It is a great, a magnificent world, — and He who 
made it, — Oh! He is the perfection of all loveliness, all 
goodness, all greatness, all gloriousness. 



LESSON 57. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Gleam, brightness, glistening. 

Steed, a horse. 

Frail, weak, easily broken. 

Leap, jump, rush. 

Prow, the fore part of a boat. 

Pearl, a precious gem. 

Nymph, a goddess of the sea or woods. 

Strand, the shore, the beach. 



The Mother with her child, waiting the return of 
her Husband from Sea. — Miss Jewsbuky. 

1. " Away! — but not to gather flowers, 
Or chase the wandering bee; 
Less fair were now the loveliest bowers, 
11 
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Than the blue gleam of the sea: 
Look forth — and see how bright a thin^ 

Its bosom bears afar; — 
My Child — 'tis not a sea-bird's wing, 

Kor yet the evening star.'\ 

2. " The sea-bird would not hither speed, 

The star would mount the sky, 
But yon dear boat bounds like a steed 

That knows its home is nigh; i 

And if it be but small and frail, f 

A speck upon the sea, 
Its master does not fear the gale, 

Then why, my child, should we?" *| 

3. " My lovely child! — my sunny-haired! 

Look out — 'tis nearer now: — 
And but for thee, I almost dared, 
, Leap forth to meet its prow! 
*Tis brightening in the golden west, — 

'Tis broadening on the wave! 
It holds no treasure in its breast, 

Won frcMn an ocean-cave." 

i, "It brings no pearls for thee or me, 

Caught from the sea-nymph's store, — 
But one brave heart— the kind — the free — 

It beareth to the shore. 
It bears affection tln-be-guiled, 

Aye, shout, and clap thine hand! 
I hear thy father's voice — my child, — 

His boat is on the strand.'' 



LESSON 58. 

A Mother* s story of the Death of her pJiild^ 

I. " They buried my child at the close -^f day, v 
While the sun-set beams were slanting; - 
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And the ripples that caught the parting ray, 
In the silver stream were dancing." 

2. '' They laid him to rest in his little grave, 

And they left him on earth's cold pillow, 
Where the grass and the flowers in beauty wave. 
And where droops the weeping willow." 

3. " The tones that were poured from the funeral bell, 

Come long and mournfully swelling; 
On the ear ^th sad'-den-ing sfbund they fell, 
Of the grave and earth-worm telling. 

4. " There hung on the bieeze a smothering groan, 

And I heard the voice of weeping. 

As we left my sweet infant there alone 

Till the res-ur-rec'-tion sleeping." 

5. " My darling! my darling! — thou art at rest, 

And cold as tne earth above thee; 
Yet thy lovely image dwells in my breast^ 
And thy mother still will love thee." 



LESSON 59. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Pen^-trated, went into. 

Sur-round-ed, inclosed. 

Rav^n-ous, very hungry. 

Moose, a large kind of deer. 

En.trapped, caught secretly. 

Am'.bush, a hiding place. 

Ri-fle, a kind of gun. 

Dead-ly, sure to kill. 

Pr'i.ming, the powder put into the pan of a gun to fire it of. 

T6m.ft-hawk, an Indian hatchet. 

Ven'ge-ful, eager to repay offence. 

Frontier, the border of a settlement. 

E-huded, escaped. 

Wig.wam, an Indian hut. 

En^oun-ter, to attack. 
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Plrdw-ess, bravery. 
£.in^rged, appeared. 
Britch, the lower part of a gun. 
Im'-mi-nent, fiiU of danger. 
Sur-viv'ed, out-lived. 



i 



What kind of word is sea-shore? What is the opposite of i 
built? Hostile? Feared? Out-run? Cunning? Cautious. ' 
ly? Harmlessly? Score? Unmolested? Powerful? Giant? 
Crutf? Terror? Prowess? Pursuit? Overwhelming? Foul? / 
Frequent? Quench? Steadiness? Dexterity? 

Chamberlain and Paugus. 

. ■' 

1. One of the first settlers of New Hampshire was a 

man by the name of Ch&m-ber-lain. He moved from 
the thick soHJed towns near the sea shore, and pen-e- 
tra-ted into^KB wilderness of that state, far from any 
set-tle-ment pr dwel-ling of the whites. * 

2. Here he built himself a cabin, — and though sur- 
round-ed by hos-tile Indians, and fey-en -ous beasts of 

Erey, he feared no danger and felt no harm. The roof of 
is hut was hung about with the flesh of the bear, and i 
h« lay at night on the fur of the c^t-a-mount and p^n- ' 
tlwer. 

3. He was tall, — higher than the tallest Indian; — 
strong — four of them with their t6m-a-hawks were no 
match for him with his heavy hatchet. He was swift 
of foot, — he cpuld outrun the moose in full trot. Artful 
and cunning — he eii-tr4pped the Indian in his ambush, 
and sur-pftssed him in tr^v-er-sing the path-less wilds. 

4. The Indians passed c^u-tious-ly and harm-less-ly 
by the dwel-ling oi Chamberlain; — and a score of them 
\fould lie still when they watched in ambush, and suffer " I 
iAm to go on un-mo-lest-ed, lest their rifles might miss 

hi| body, and bring him in venge'-ance upon them; — 
for^e valued them as lightly as did §amp-s6n the men 

of 4s-ke-lon.* " 

I 

* See Judges, 14th chapter and 19th verse. 
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5. Around the shores of the largest lake^ in New- 
Hampshire, there dwelt at that time, a powerful tribe of 
Indians. Their chief was P^u-gus. He was a s&v-a^e 
of giant size and strength, — swift, cunning, — deadly 
with his rifle and tomahawk, and cruel, venge-ful be- 
yond the native vengeance of the Indians. He was the 
terror of man, woman, and child, along the frontiers, 
and even among the small cities on the very edge of the 
sea. 

6. Bands of sol-diers had often pen-e-tra-ted to the 
shores of this lake, to find out the re-treat of this terrible 
savage, and if possible to slay or take him prisoner. 
But he was too cunning and always e-lu-ded their 
search; — though, at one time they came so near, that 
he saw the blaze of his Ti#;-wam as they set it on fire^ 
and the smoke of it curl^g^ among the tree tops that 
were then above his head.^ 

7. Often had Chamberlain sought, in the Indian bat- 
tles he was efhgaged in, tO' find out the form of Paugus, 
to make him the mark of iiis rifle, or to en-coun-ter with 
his hatchet the tomahawk of this fearful warrior. But 
they never had chanced to meet, — although Paugus had 
learned of his tribe, the character and prow-ess of 
Chamberlain. 

8. A small body of brave men, under the command 
of Captain Lov-ell, were on their way through the 
wilderness, in pursuit of the Indians, and by chance 
passed near the dwelling of Chamberlain. He saw 
them, and leammgthe obiect of their march, he joined 
them, and was considered by them all as a great addi- 
tion to the strength of their devoted little band. 

♦ Winnlpiseogec, — Win-ni-pe-s6ge, — is twenty-three miles 
long and ten broad. It is very deep, and contains three hund- 
red and sixty-five islands, some of which are large enough for 
extensive farms. The scenery connected with this lake is said td 
be superior to any thing else of the kind in the United States. 
The lake is four hundred seventy-two feet highqc than the level 
of the ocean. ' 

11* 
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9. They traversed the woods, and en-coun-ter-ed an 
o-ver-whehn-ing body of Indians near LovelPs Pond. 
This took place in May, 1725, and will long be re- 
mem-ber-ed as one of the most 6b-sti-nate, and hard 
fought battles in the history of Indian warfare. 

10. After the thickest, and most desperate of the 
conflict was over. Chamberlain, weary with fighting — 
thirsty and faint under the hot sun, — nad retired to the 
edge of the pond to drink and to wash out his gun, 
which had grown so foul with frequent firing that at 
last he could not make it go off. 

11. Scarcely had he arrived there; when lo, from the 
thicket, at a short distance from him, e-merged the 
stately figure of Paugus, covered over with dust and 
blood, making his way to the water. 

12. The war-riors at once knew each other, Cham- 
berlain's gun was useless, and he thought of rushing 
upon Paugus, with his hatchet, before he could load his 
rifle; but the Indian's gun was in the same condition 
with his own, and he had come to the pond to quench 
his thirst, and hastily scour out his foul rifle. 

13. The condition of their guns, became immediate- 
ly known to the warriors, and they mu-tu-al-ly agreed 
not to attack each other till they had washed them out, 
and both were ready to begin to load. They slowly 
and with equal movements, cleansed tlieir guns, and 
took their stations on the outer border of the beach. 

14. " Now, Pauffus," said Chamberlain, " I'll have 
you," — and with the quickness and steadiness of an old 
Winter, sprang to loading his rifle. " Na, na," replied 
Paugus, "me have you, — me kill you quick," — and he 
^ndled his gun with a dex-ter-i-ty that made the bold 
hfart of Chamberlain beat fast, and he almost raised his 

' ef^B to take his last look upon the sun. 

\5. They rammed their c^r-tridg-es; and each at the 
sai^ instant cast his ramrod upon the sand; " I'll 
ha^ you, Paugus," shouted Chamberlain, as he almost ;' 
resolved to rush upon the savage, with the britch of j 
his ^e, lest he 'should receive his bullets before he 
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could load. TJie woods across the pond echoed hack 
the sound. 

16. Paugus trembled as he applied his powder horn 
to the pri-ming. Chamberlain struck his gun britch 
violently upon the ground, — the rifle ^^ primed herself ^^^ 
he aimed, — and his bullet whistled through the heart of 
Paugus. He fell, and as he went down, the ball from 
the mouth of his as-cend-ing rifle, touched the hair upon 
the top of Chamberlain's head, and passed off into the 
bordering wilderness, without avenging the death of 
its dreadful master. 

17. Chamberlain, after re-c6v-er-ing from the shock 
of such a fearful and im'-mi-nent en-coun-ter. cast a 
look upon the fallen savage. The paleness of death 
had come over his copper colored forehead. He seized 
upon his rifle, bullet pouch, and powder horn, left him 
on the leafy sand, and sought a^ain the les-sened ranks 
of the white men as they wearily defended themselves 
against the en-cir-cling savages. 

18. He shouted to them of the fall of Paugus. The 
Indians looked about them, — the tall figure of their 
chief was no where in sight. In grief and despair, 
they ceased their fire, and withdrew into the woods, 
leaving Chamberlain and the few who sur-vived the 
conflict, to retrace their steps to the distant settlement. 



LESSON 60. 

The Snow Storm. — Pohtland Abgus. 

1. In the month of De-cem-ber, 1821, a Mr. Blake, 
with his wife and an infant, was passing over the 

. Green Mountains, near the town of Ar'-ling-ton, Ver- 
mont. 

2. The drifting snow made it im-p6s-si-ble for the 
horse to pro-ceed. Mr. Blake set off on foot in search 
of as-sis*-tance, and perished in the stona before he 
could reach any human dwelling. 
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3. The mother^ — ^alanned, as is supposed, at his long 
ab-sence, — ^went m quest of him, with her infant in her 
anns. She was found in the morning, dead, a short 
distance from the sleigh. The child was lying on her 
bosom, carefully wrapped in her cloak, and was still 
alive. 

4. The cold winds swept the mountain'^ height, 

And pathless was the dreary wild. 
And 'mid the cheerless hours of night, 

A mother wan-dered with her child. 
As through the drift-ed snow she pressed. 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 

5. And colder still the winds did blow. 

And darker hours of night come on. 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow, — 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone; 
" O Grod," she cried in accents wild, 
"If I must perish, save my childl" 

6. She stripped her mantle from her breast, 

And bared her bosom to the storm, 
And round the child she wrapped the vest, 

And smiled to think her babe was warm. 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed. 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. 

7. At dawn, a tr^v-el-ler passed by; 

She lay beneath a snowy vail, — 
The frost of death was in her eye, 

Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale; 
He moved the robe from off the child: 
The babe looked up, — and sweetly smiled. 

. i 

LESSON 61. 

DEFINITIONS. 

kleak, exposed to the wind, cold. 
6iib.in, a small house, a hot. 
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Pil.lared, supported by columns, or pillars. 

Thyme, — ^time, a plant. 

Bo^-er, a covered place in a garden. 

Sil-ve-ry, soft, musical, covered with silver. 

Twi-light, the faint light after sun-set. 

Vine-yards, grounds planted with vines. 

Dye, color, hue. 

Fok-glove's beir, a wild flower. 

Fern, a particular plant. 

Barks, little vessels, or boats. 

Fai.ry, an imaginary being or spirit, supposed to assume a 
human form, dance in meadows, steal infants and play a 
variety^of pranks. — N. Webster. 

The Adopted Child, — Mrs. Hemaks. 

Lady. 

1. Why would thou leave me, oh, gentle child? 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 
A straw-roofed cabin with lowly wall; — 
Mine is a fair and pillared hall; 

Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of picture forever streams. 

Boy. 

2. Oh, green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the long, bright hours of the summer day; 
And they find the red cup moss where they climb; 
They chase the bee o'er the scented thyme, 

And the rocks where the heath flower blooms they 
Lady, kind lady! oh let me go! [know: 

Lady. 

* 

3. Content thee, boy, in my bower to dwell! 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest well; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon. 

Harps, which the wandering breezes tune, 
And the silvery woodnote of many a bird, 
Whose voice* was ne'er in thy mountains heard« 



^ 
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Boy, 

4. My mother sings at the twilight's fall, 

A song of the hills far more sweet than all; 
She sin^s it under our own green tree, 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee; 
I dreamt last night of that music low — 
Lady, kind lady, oh, let me go! 

Lady, 

5. Thy mother hath gone from her cares tOrrest, 
She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast; 
Thou wouldst meet her footstep, my boy, no more, 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door; 

Come with me to the vineyards ni^h. 

And we'll pluck the grapes of the ricnest dye. 

Boy, 

6. Is my mother gone from her home away? 

But I know, that my brothers are there at play; 
I know they are gatnering the fox-glove's bell. 
Or the long fern leaves by the sparkling well: 
Or they launch their boats where the blue streams 
Lady, sweet lady! oh, let me go! [flowj 

Lady, 

7. Fair child thy brothers are wanderers now. 
They sport no more on the mountain's brow; 
They have left the fern by the spring's green side; 
And the stream where the fairy barks were tried — 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 

For thy cabin home is a lonely spot. 

■ 

Boy, 

S* Are they gone, all gone from the sunny hill? — 
' But the bird and the blue fly rove o'er it still; 
And the red deer bound in their gladness free, 
And the heath is bent by the singing bee; 
J The waters leap, arid the fresh winas blow — 
X^ady, sweet lady, oh! let me go! 
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LESSON 62. 

What is that Mother. — Rev. G. W. Doane. 

1. Child, What is that, Mother? 

Mother, The lark, my child! 
The moon has but just looked out and smiled, 
When he starts from, his humble, grassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the dew on nis breast 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear — 
Ever, my child, be thy morning lays 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Maker's praise* 

2. Child, What is that, Mother? 

Mother. The dove, my son! 
And that low sweet voice, like the widow's moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure, by that lonely nest. 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her difrtant dear one's quick return — 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove. 
In friendship, as faithful, as constant in love! 

4. Child. What is that. Mother? 

Mother, The eagle, boy! 
Proudly careering his course of joy; 
Firm, on his own mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying — 
His wing on the wind, and his eye in the sun. 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on; 
Boy! may the eagle's flight ever be thine. 
Onward and upward and true to the line! 

5. Child. What is that. Mother? 

Mother. The swan my love! 
He is floating down from his native grove; 
No loved one now, no nestlinff nigh, 
He is floating down by himself to die; 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings. 
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Yet his sweetest note is the last he sings — 

Live so, my love, that when death shall come; 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home! 



\ 



LESSON 63. 

The Better Land, — Mrs. Hema^s. 

1. "I hear thee speak of a better land; 
Thou calPst its children a happy band; 
Mother! oh; where is that radiant shore? 
Shall we not seek it and weep no more; 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle boughs'T' 
— " Not there, not there, my child!" 

2. " Is it where the feathery palm trees rise. 
And the dates grow ripe under sunn^ skies? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrance of forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?" 

— " Not there, not there, my child!" 

3. " Is it far away, in some region old. 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of ^old, 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shme. 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand? 
Is it there, sweet mother! that better land?" 

— '^ Not there, not there, ray child!" 

4. ' " Eye hath noit seen it, my gentle boy! 

• Ear hath not heard its deep sounds of joy, 
'.Dreams cannot picture a world so fair; 
borrow and death may not enter there, . 

Sime doth not breath on its fadeless bloom: 
eyond the clouds and beyond the tomb; 
It is there, it is there, my. child?'* 
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LESSON 64. 

The Orphan Child, — Mks. Opie. 

1. Stay, lady — stay, for mercy's sake, 

And hear a helpless orphan's tale; 
Ah, sure my looks must pity wake — 

'Tis want that makes my cheeks so pale! 
Yet I was once a mother's pride, 

And my hrave father's hope and joy: 
But in the Nile's proud fight he died— 

And I am now an orphan boy! 

2. Poor, foolish child! how pleased was I 

When news of Nelson's victory came, 
Along the crowded streets to fly, 

To see the lighted windows flame! 
To force me home my mother sought — 

She could not bear to see my joy! 
For with my father's life 'twas brought — 

And made me a poor orphan boy I 

3. The people's shouts were long and loud! 

My mother, shuddering, closed her ears; 
" Rejoice, rejoice!" still cried the crowd — 

My mother answered with her tears! 
" Oh! why do tears steal down your cheeks," 

Cried I, "while others shout for joy!" 
She kissed me, and in accents weak, 

She called me her poor orphan boy! 

4. " What is an orphan boyl" I said; 

When suddenly she gasped for breath. 
And her eyes closed; I shrieked for aid: — 

But, ah! her eyes were closed in death! 
\My hardships since I will not tell: 

But now no more a parent's joy; 
Ah! lady, I have learned too well 

What 'tis to be an orphan boy. 

13 
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LESSON 65. 

Man and Animals* — Jane Taylok. 

1. Mr. Foster and his children^ were walking one 
summer's evening, in what were familiarly called the 
high woods. A narrow path conducted them through 
the underwood, where straggling branches of the wild 
rose intercepted them at every step; the rich and varie- 
gated stems of the forest trees were illumined here and 
there in bright spots, by golden beams of the setting 
sun, which streamed through the interstices of the 
massy foliage. 

2. Swarms of merry gnats danced in the open spaces 
of the wood; birds of every note sang, in ^mnterrupted 
gladness, amid its^ deep recesses; the ninable squirrel 
was observed occasionally leaping from bough to bough; 
and the timid eye of the wild rabbit was seen peeping 
from behind the roots of the trees, and then, swiftly 
disappearing, she escaped into her inaccessible for- 
tresses. 

3. How happy are young people, whose taste is rais- 
ed to the enjoyment of these elevated and simple 
pleasures, and who find in their parents, intelligent 
friends, capable of cultivating this taste, of inspiring 
and guiding their love of knowledge, and of giving a 
right direction tajibth! 

4. "I think," *kid little Charles, "that if I were 
going to be changed into any thing else, I should like 
best to be a rabbit, and to live in the woods; they seem 
so happy and ^coinfor table here!" " Can you tell me 
Charles," said his father, " v^hat is the greatest differ- 
ence between you and a rabbit?" " Why father," said' 
Charles, " we are as different as can be. Rabbits have 
long ears, and four legs, and are covered all over with 
soft hair." 

5. " So far then," said his father, "the rabbit seems to 
have the advantage of you, it can run faster with ^ur 
legs than you can with only two; and its long ears ^- 
able it to hear more acutely; and it has a warm dress, 
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ready made^ without any trouble or expense; now can 
you think of any thing in which you are better off than 
the rabbit?" 

6. Charles was such a very little boy that he could 
not think of any thin^; but nis brother Edward soon 
answered for him, saying, " Why, we are better off than 
rabbits, almost in every thing; we can talk and laugh, 
and read, and write, and learn geography." 

7. " It is true,"|saidMr. Foster, " the rabbit cannot do 
these things; but then she is quite independent of them, 
for she answers all the purposes of her existence per- 
fectly well without their assistance. Richard can you 
give us a more accurate accoimt of the difference be- 
tween Man and Animals?" 

8. " I suppose, father the chief difference is our hav- 
ing reason, and they only instinct." " But," said, his 
father, "in order to understand what we mean by the 
terms reason and instinct, I think three things may be 
mentioned, in which the difference very distinctly ap- 
pears." " What are they father," said Edward. 

9. " Let UP &st," said his father, "(to bring the parties 
as nearly on a level as possible^) consider man in a 
savage state, wholly occupied like the beasts of the 
field, in providing for the wants of his animal nature; 
and here the first distinction, that appears between him 
and the creatures around him is, the use of imple- 
ments." " Ah I should never have thought of that," 
said Richard. * 

10. " When the savage," continued his father, " pro- 
vides himself with a hut or a wigwam, for shelter, or 
that he may store up his provision, he does no more 
than is done by the rabbit, tne beaver, the bee, and birds 
of every species. But the man cannot make . any 
progress in nis work without something like tools, how- 
ever rude and simple in their form; he must provide 
himself with an axe, even before he can lop down a 
tree for its timber; whereas these animals form their 
burrows, their cells, or their nests, with the most math- 
ematical nicety, with no other implements than those 
with which nature has provided them." 
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11. " In cultivating the ground also," said Mr. Fos- 
ter, " man can do nothing without a hoe or a plough; 
nor can he reap what he has sown, till he has shaped 
an instrument, with which to cut down his harvests. 
But the animals provide for themselves* and their 
young, without any of these things." " Then, here 
again," said Edward, " the animals are the best off." 
" That is not our present inquiry," replied his father; 
" now for the second distinction; Man, m all his opera- 
tions makes mistakes^ animals make none." 

12. " What! do animals never make mistakes?" said 
Edward. " Why Edward," said his father, " did you 
ever see such a thins^, or hear such a thing, as a little 
bird sitting disconsolate on a twig, lamenting over her 
half finished nest, and puzzling her little head to know 
how to complete it; did you ever see the cells of a bee- 
hive in clumsy irregular shapes, or observe any thing 
like a discussion in the little community, as if there 
was a difference of opinion among the architects'?" 

13. The boys laughed, and owned they had never 
heard of such a thing. "Animals," continued Mr. Fos- 
ter, " are even better physicians than we are, for when 
they are ill, many of them will seek out some particular 
herb, which they do not use as food, and which possess- 
es a medicinal quality exactly suited to the complaint. 
Whereas, physicians will dispute for a century, and 
not at last agree upon the virtues of a single drug." 

14. " Man utidertakes nothing in which he is not 
more or less puzzled; he must try numberless experi- 
ments before he can bring his undertakinsfs to any 
thing like perfection; and these experiments imply a 
succession of mistakes. Even the simplest operations 
of domestic life are not well performed without some 
experience; and the term of man's life is half wasted, 
before he has done with his mistakes, and begins to 
profit by his lessons." 

15. "Then, how is it, father?" said Edward, "for af- 
ter all we are better than animals." " Observe, then,'* 
said his father, " our third distinction, which is, that an« 
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imals make no improvements; while the knowledge, 
and the skill, and the success of man are perpetually 
on the increase." 

16. " The inventions and discoveries of one genera- 
tion," continued his father, "are, through the medium 
of literature, handed down to succeeding ones; so that 
the accumulated experience of all former ages and na- 
tions is ready for our use, before we begin to think and 
act for ourselves. The result of which is, that the 
most learned and ingenious amongst the ancient philoso- 
phers might learn in an hour, from a modem school 
boy. more than the laborious study of their lives could 
enaole them to discover." 

17. "Well," said Richard, "I am glad we have 
thought of something at last, to prove that men are 
wiser than rabbits." " Herein appears the difference," 
said his father, " between what we call instinct and rea- 
son. Animals, in all their operations, follow the first 
impulse of nature, or that invariable law, which God 
has implanted in them. In all they do undertake, 
therefore, their works are more perfect and regular than 
those of men." 

18. " But man," continued his father, " having been 
endowed with the faculty of thinking or reasoning 
about what he does, although, (being an imperfect and 
fallible creature,) this liberty exposes him to mistake, 
ajid is perpetually leading him into error; vet by pa- 
tience, perseverance, and industry, and by long expe- 
rience, he at last achieves what angels may perhaps 
behola with admiration." 

19. "A bird's nest, is indeed, a perfect and beautiful 
structure, yet the nest of a swallow of the present cen- 
tury, is not at all more commodious, or elegant, than 
those that were built amid the rafters of Noah's Ark. 
But if we compare the wigwam of the North Ameri- 
can Indian, with the temples and palaces of ancient 
Greece and Rome, we then shall sec to what man's 
mistakes, rectified and improved upon, conduct him." 

12* 
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LESSON 66. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Pa-gan-ifm, ike worship of false gods, as idols. 

Stat4ie, an image, a eanred likeness. 

Shield, a broad piece of defensive armor. 

In-scrihed, written, engraved. 

Knight, a warrior, a soldier, a champion. 

Dra-id, a priest among the ancient Britons, Gauls, Slc^ 

Bal-sam, a medicine, a kind of gum. 

Stanched, stopped, restrained from flowing. 



Importance of considering both sides of a 

Question. 

1. In ancient times, — in days of paganism, one of 
the old British princes set up a statue to the goddess 
of Victory, in a point where four roads met tcM^ether. 
In her right hand she held a spear, and her left hand 
rested upon a shield; — the outside of this shield, was of 
gold, and the inside of silver. 

2. On one side of the shield, was inscribed, in the 
old British lanc^age, — " To the goddess ever favora- 
ble;" — and on the other, — "For fowrvictories obtained 
suc-c6ss-ive-ly over the Picts, and other inhabitants of 
the northern islands." 

3. It happened one day, that twoimights completely 
armed, — one in black armor, the other in white, — ar- 
rived irom opposite parts of the country, at this statue, 
just about th^ same time, — and as neither of them had 
seen it before, they stopped to read the insc^ption, and 
observe the beauty of its workmanship. 

4. After contemplating it for some time, — "This*, 
golden shield," says the black knight, — "Golden 
shield!" cried the white knight, who was strictly observ- 
ing the opposite side, — " why, if I have my eyes it is 
silver." "I»know nothing of your eyes," replied the 
black kni^htj— "but, if ever I saw a golden shield in 
my life, this is one." 
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5. " Yes," returned the white knight, smiling, — " it 
is very probable, indeed, that they should expose a 
shield ot gold in so public a place as this! For my 
part, I wonder even a silver one is not too strong a 
temptation for the devotion of some people who pass 
this way, and it appears, by the date, that this has been 
here above three years." 

• 6. The black kniffht could not bear the smile with 
which this was delivered, and grew so warm in die 
dispute, that it soon ended in a cMllen£;e. They both, 
therefore^ turned their horses^ and rode back so far as to 
have sufficient space for their career; then.^fixin^ their 
spears in their rests, they flew- at each omer with the 
greatest fury and impetuosity. 

7. Their shock was so violent, and the blow on each 
side so efiectual, that they both fell to the ground, — 
much wounded and bruised, — and lay there for some 
time, in a state of insensibility. A ^ood Dru-id. who 
was travelling that way, found them in this conoition. 
The Druids were the physicians of those times, as weM 
as the priests. 

8. lie had a sovereiffn balsam about him, which he 
had composed himself; lor he was very skilful in all the 
plants that grew in the fields, or in the forests. He 
stanched their blood, applied his balsam to their 
wounds, and brought them as it were, from death to life 
again. 

9. As soon as they were sufficiently recovered,*he'be- 
gan to inquire into the occasion of their quarrel. " Why, 
this man," cried the black knight, ^^ will have it, that 
yonder shield is silver." "And he will have it," re- 
plied the white knight, " that it is gold." And then 
they told him all the particulars of the affair. 

10. " Ahl" said the Druid with a sigh, " you are 
both of you, my brethren, in the right, — and Doth of 
you in the wrong. Had either of you given yourself 
time to look at the opposite side of the snield^ as well 
as that which first presented itself to your view, all this 
passion and bloodshed might have been avoided." 



y 
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11. " Howerer," contiaued the Druid, " there is a 
very ffood lesson to be learned from the evils that have 
befal&n you on this occasion. Permit me, therefore, to 
entreat vou never to enter into any dispute, for the fu- 
ture, till you have fairly considered both sides of the 
question." 

How n^any dispnteB do you think would take place if the 
, terma <ioiild be clearly denned and the precise point of in. 
qiuiy settled in relation to every disputed question? Before 
a peraoB enters into a dispute what should he always do? 
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LESSON 67. 

Dr. Frankliv!^ YisiX to his Mother. 

1. Doctor Benjamin Frankun, after the death of 
his father returned from Philadelphia to Boston in or- 
der to pay his respeqte to his mother who resided in 
that city. He had b?en absent some years, — and at 
that period of life w}|en the greatest alteration is made 
in the human ap|pearance; at a time when the shrill 
voice of the boy assumes the commanding tone of the 
man, and the smiling features of the youth are succeed- 
ed by the strong lines of manhood. 

2. The Doctor was sensible that such was the alter- 
ation of his person that his mother would not know 
him except by that instinct, which some believe, will 
enable a mother to know her child, although the fea- 
tures may have entirely changed. 

3. To discover the existence of this instinct, by ac- 
tual Experience, Franklin resolved to introduce nini- 
self as a stranger to his mother. With this view, when 
he arrived in Boston, he went to the house where his 
mother lived.^ It was a sour, chilly day, in the month 
of January. He knocked at the door and asked to speak 
with Mrs. Franklin. When he entered, he found the. 
old lady knitting before the parlor fire. 
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4. He introduced himself, by observing that he 
had been informed that she entertained travellers, and 
requested a night's lod^ng. The old lady dropped her 
knitting-work and lookmg up at him through her spec- 
tacles, assured him that he had been^ misinformed, — 
that she did not keep tavern and never had. 

5. But, she observed, that it was true, to oblige some 
members of the Leg-is-la-ture, she took a number of 
them into her family during the session; that she had 
four members of the council, and six of the house of 
Representatives, who boarded with her. The Doctor 
observed that the weather was cold, and that it was 
late in the afternoon, and although she did not keep 
tavern, — he wished she would permit him to remain 
there that night. 

6. Eyeing him with a cold look of disapprobation, 
she told him, that all her beds were full, and that she 
could not take any more, — and then she oetook herself 
to her knitting with that intense application which ex- 
pressed as forcibly as action could do, " if you have 
concluded your business the sooner you leave the 
house the better." 

7. But, upon the Doctor's wrapping his coat around 
him — affecting to shiver with cold, and observing that 
it was very chilly, — she pointed to a chair and gave 
him leave to warm himself He sat down, and now 
and then looked at his mother to see if she noticed him. 
But the old lady paid no attention whatever to him, — 
plainly showing him by her actions that he was no 
welcome guest; and that the greatest pleasure he could 
confer upon her would be to leave her house. 

8. About this time her boarders came in, — coffee 
was soon served, and the Doctor took a cup with the 
family. After coffee, as was customary in those days, 
apples were handed round, and after that pipes and 
tobacco. The Doctor helped himself with the others, 
and the whole family formed a cheerful smoking semi- 
circle before the fire. 

9. The Doctor as yet had said but little; but he 
now entered in conversation with the gentleman prea- 
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ent, and soon drew the attention of the whole comjoa- 
ny by his just and modest remarks, and by the solidity 
of the arguments which he advanced. Perhaps no man 
ever lived who was more interesting in conversation 
than Franklin, and perhaps never was he more so, 
than on the present occasion. He instructed them by 
the varied, new^ and striking lights in which he placed 
the subject of discourse, and amused them with apt and 
pleasing anecdotes. 



LESSON 68. 

Dr, Franklin's Visit to his Mother > — (continved,) 

1. Thus employed, the hours passed merrily along, 
until eight o'clock in the evening. Punctual to a mo- 
ment, Mrs. Franklin announced supper. Busied with 
her household affairs, she fancied the intruding stran- 
ger had left the house immediately after coffee. What 
was her surprise and indignation when she saw him 
walk in with her boarders, and seat himself at the 
table with the freedom of a member of the family. 

9. Scarcely could she restrain her resentment, and 
as soon as supper was ended, she called an elderly 
gentleman, a member of the Council, aside. She com- 
plained to him bitterly of the rudeness of the stranger, 
told him how he came into the house, spake of Tier 
keeping tavern — observed that he appeared like an 
outlandish man, and she thought had something very 
suspicious in his appearance; — and concluded by ask- 
ing his advice in respect to the best way she could get 
rid of him. 

3. The old gentleman assured her, that the stranger 
was certainly a young man of education, and to aU 
appearances a gentleman, — that perhaps being in 
agreeable company, he had paid no attention to the 
lateness of the nour; and advised her to call him aside, 
and tell him again that she was unable to lodge him. 

4^ Accordingly she sent her maid, and asked him to 
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step out, — and then with as much composure as she 
could command, she told him that she could not fur* 
nish him with a hed, and as it was growing late, she 
advised him to go and find a lodging at some other 
place. The Doctor replied that he would by no means 
incommode her family; but that with her leave he 
would smoke one pipe more with her boarders and 
then retire. 

5. He returned to the company, filled his pipe, and 
be^an again to talk. The company were all so agree- 
able, that before any was aware, the clock struck eleven. 
The patience of Mrs. Franklin was now exhausted. 
She entered the room, and before the whole company 
told him plainly that she felt herself abused ana im- 
posed upon by his conduct. She said it l^as true that 
she was a widow, a lone woman, but she had friends 
who would protect her, — and concluded by insisting on 
his leaving ber house at once. 

6. The Doctor made a slight apology — deliberately 
put on his great coat and hat, and politely bowing to 
the company left the room. The maid lighted him to 
the door, and Mrs. Franklin followed. While the 
Doctor and his companions had been enjoying them- 
selves within, a most tremendous snow-storm had 
without, filled the streets knee-deep, — and no sooner 
had the maid raised the latch than a roaring gust of 
wind forced open the door, put out the light, and almost 
tilled the entry with drifted snow and hail. 

7. As soon as the candle was again lighted the Doc- 
tor cast a woful look towards the door, and thus ad- 
dressed his mother; — "My dear Madam, can you turn 
me out of your house in this dreadful storm? I am a 
stranger in this town, and shall certainly perish in the 
streets. You look like a charitable lady: I shouldn't 
think you could turn a dog from your door in such a 
stormy night." 

8. " Don't tell rae about charity," said the old lady, 
"don't tell me about charity. Charity begins at home. 
It is your own fault that you staid so long. To be 
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plain with you, sir, I do not like your looks or your 
conduct; — and I fear you have some bad design in thus 
introducing yourself to my family." 

9. The warmth of this conversation had drawn the 
company from the parlor, and they unanimously en- 
treated ner to permit him to lodge in the house. She 
at last reluctantly consented, and as there was no spare 
bed, he agreed to sleep in an easy chair before the par- 
lor fire. 

10. Although the boarders appeared to confide per- 
fectly in the stranger's honesty, — it was not so with 
Mrs. Franklin. Before she retired, she took good care 
to secure every thing she could. She collected her sil- 
ver spoons, pepper-box, ^nd porringer, and carried them 
to her ownVoom; and^that he might not get out, she 
stuck a forft over the latch of the parlor door. She 
charged her negro man to sleep with his clothes on, 
and besides to take a large club to bed with him, — and 
to waken and seize the vagrant at the first noise he 
made in attempting to plunder the house. She then 
went to bed with her maid whom she compelled to 
sleep in her room. 

11. Mrs. Franklin rose very early the next morning, 
roused her domestics, — and after listening a moment, 
she cautiously unfastened the parlor door, and was 
agreeably surprised to find her guest quietly sleeping in 
the chair. She now felt almost ashamed to think she 
Jiad been so suspicious. She awakened him, and bid 
him good morning; asked him how he had rested, and 
invited him to stay and eat breakfast with her, which she 
took at an earlier hour than her boarders did. 

12. When they were seated at the table,—" pray, 
sir," said the old lady, as she was sipping her cofiee, 
" as you appear to be a stranger here, to what distant 
country do you belong?" " I, Madam, I belong to Phil- 
adelphia." At the mention of Philadelphia, ^he old 
lady started. " Philadelphia?" said she, " do you be- 
long to Philadelphia?" "I do, madam," said he. She 
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seemed now to be deeply interested. " If you live in 
Philadelphia," said she, " perhaps you know our Ben." 

13. "Who, madam?"— "Why Ben. Franklin; my 
Ben.; oh, he is the dearest child that ever blest a moth- 
er." " What," said the Doctor, " Is Ben. Franklin, the 
printer, your son? Why, he is my dearest friend. He 
and I lodge in the same room." " Oh, heavens, forgive 
me," exclaimed the old lady, raising her watery eyes. 
**have I suffered a friend of my dear Benny to sleep all 
night in a hard chair, while I slept in a good bed." 

14. How the Doctor, discovered himself to his 
mother he has not informed us; — but from the above 
experiment he was firmly convinced, and was often af- 
terwards heard to declare that natural affection does 
not exist. 



LESSON 69. 

The Frost, — Miss H. F. Gould. 

1. The Frost looked forth one still, clear ni^ht, 
And whispered, " Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height, 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain. 

But I'll be as busy as they!" 

2, Then he flew to the moimtain, and powdered its 

crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs h& drest 
In diamond beads — and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake, he spread / 

A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head* 

13 
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3. He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the light of the mom were seen 
Most beautiful things; there were flowers and trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swamrs of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers; and 
these 

All pictured in silver sheen! 

4. But he did one thing that was hardly fair, ' 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there, 

^ That all had forgotten for him to j^repare, 
" Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
ni bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
" This costly pitcher I'll burst in three; 
And the glass of water they've left for me 
Shall * tchick!' to tell them I'm drinking!" 



LESSON 70. 

DEFINITION. 

Am-phi-the-a-tre, a large circular building furnished with 
seats, in which shows were exhibited, particularly combats of 
wild beasts, gladiators, &c. for the amusement of speoCators. 



Conflagration at Rome of an Amphitheatre. 

Croly. 

1. Rome -was an ocean of flame. Height and depth 
were covered with red surges, that rolled before the 
blast like an endless tide. The billows burst up the 
sides of the hills, which they turned into instant volca- 
noes, exploding volumes of smoke and fire; then plung- 
ed into the depths in a hundred glowing cataracts, thea 
climbed and consumed again. 

2. The distant sound of the city in her convulsion 
went to the soul. The air was mled with the steady 
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roar of the advancing flame, the cragii of falling houses, 
and the hideous outcry of the myjiids flying through 
the streets, or surrounded and perisiing in the confla- 
gration. 

4. All was clamor, violent stiufi^le, and helpless 
death. Men and women of the hig^st rank were on 
foot; trampled by the rabble that had then lost all res- 
pect of conditions. One dense mass of miserable life, 
irresistible from its weight, crushed by the narrow 
streets, and scorched by the flames over their heads, 
rolled through the gates like an endless stream of black 
lava. 

4. The fire had ori^finally broken out upon the Pala- 
tine, and hot smoke that wrapped and half blinded us, 
hung thick as night upon the wrecks of pavilions and 
palaces; but the dexterity and knowledgeof my inexpli- 
cable guide carried us on. 

5. It was in vain that I insisted upon knowing the 
purpose of this terrible traverse. He pressed his hand 
on nb heart in re-assurance of his fidelity, and still 
spurred on. We now passed under the shade of an 
immense range of lofty buildings, whose gloomy and 
solid strength seemed to bid defiance to chance and 
time. 

6. A sudden yell appalled me. A ring of fire swept 
round its summit; burning cordage, sheets of canvass, 
and a shower of all things combustible, flew into the 
air above our heads. An uproar followed, unlike all 
that I had ever heard, a hideous mixture of howls, 
shrieks and groans. 

7.' The flamaes rolled down the narrow street before 
us, and made the passage next to impossible. While 
we hesitated, a huge fragment of the building heaved 
as if in an earthquake, and fortunately for us fell in- 
wards. The whole scene of terror was then open. 

8. The great amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus had 
caught fire; the stage, with its inflammable furniture, was 
intensely blazing below. The flames were wheeling 
up, circle above circle, through the seventy thousand 
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seats that rose frop the ground to the roof. I stood in 
unspeakable awe fnd wonder on the side of this colos- 
sal cavern, this mghty temple of the city of fire. At 
length a descendpg blast cleared away the smoke that 
covered the areni 

9. The cause f those horrid cries was now visible. 
The wild beast^kept for the games had broken from 
their dens. Madiened by affright and pain, lions, tigers, 
panthers, wolvei whole h6rds of the monsters of India 
and Africa, weraenclosed in an impassable barrier of fire'. 

10. They boiided, they fought, they screamed, they 
tore; they ran MwHng round and round the circle; they 
-made desperatt leaps upwards through the blaze; they 
were flung bsf k, and fell only to fasten their fangs ia 
each other, afid, with their parching jaws bathed in 
blood, to die liging. • 

11. I lookei anxiously to see whether any human 
being was involved in this fearful catastitophe. To my 
great relief, I|could see none. The keepers and at- 
tendants had )bviously escaped. As I expressed my 
gladness, I w;s startled by a loud cry from my guide, 
the first sound (that I had heard him utter. 

12. He pointed to the opposite side of the amphithea- 
tre. There indee d sat an oDJect of melancholy mterest; 
a man who hild been either unable to escape, or had 
determined to die. Escape was now impossible. He 
sat in desperate calmness on his funeral pile. He was 
a gigantic Ethiopian slave, entirely naked. 

13. He had chosen his place, as if in mockery, on the 
imperial throne; the fire was above him and around him; 
.and under this tremendous canopy he gazed, without 
the movement of a muscle, on the combat of the wild 
beastp below; a solitary sovereign, with the whole tre- 
mcndduS game playea for himself, and inaccessible to 
the power of man. 
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